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NOW «cos 


It is true our deliveries in many lines 
are behind the flood of orders you 
have given us, but shipments of scarce 
merchandise are now beimg received 
in substantial quantities. This means 
School Desks, Ditto Machines, Steel 
Folding Chairs and many others. 


Early orders will do much to msure 
satisfactory delivery. . Take careful 
inventories now and place orders at 


once for next term requirements. 


A cordial invitation is extended every Class- 
room Teacher, Supervisor, and School 
Principal to visit our store display at 


. NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY e 
158 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
while in attendance at State Meeting, April 
19 and 20. Special display of Art Material, 
Seat Work, and Visual Aids 








NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


SUMMER QUARTER 
1946 


Second Term 


July 18-August 23 


First Term 
June 10-July 17 





Courses in All Schools and Colleges for Beginning Freshmen, Upperclassmen, and 
Graduate Students 


For Full Information and Bulletin Write 
DEAN OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Tennessee 


Knoxville 16, Tennessee 
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LWAYTIE BUS ee oti THE FIELD 


More School Children ride in WAYNES than in any other Body. There 
are many sound reasons for this popularity. WAYNES, with their 
super-safe strength, beauty, durability and economy, lead the field. 
Line assembled of die-formed, interchangeable parts—rust-proofed 

to prolong life — these beautiful WAYNES represent the finest 


values to be found in schoo! buses. We are proud to be a 
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A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


111 West 13th St., Chattanooga; Phone 6-2126 %& 408 S. Central St., Knoxville; Phone 3-2103 %& 212 Fourth Ave., S.,Nashville; Phone 5-1271 
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Mary’s in a mystic maze 


Sue’s lost in a maze of words she 
cannot understand—involved sentences 
—subject matter beyond her compre- 
hension. That is what happens when 
children seek information in books too 
adult for their mentalities. 

Just as Mary needs clothes to meet 
her physical requirements, so does she 
need a reference work that is suited to 
her young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only encyclo- 
paedia designed specifically for pupils 
in elementary school, in the age group 
from 8 to 13—children like Mary. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 150-D 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE 
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The checked vocabulary (like a text- 
book) is graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, subject 
matter, scope of information are all 
scaled to the elementary pupil’s desires 
and necds. Colorful action and how- 
to-do-it types of illustration make learn- 
ing an adventure. A Ready-Reference 
volume makes information easy to find. 

Britannica Junior has been created 
with the same high standards of authen- 
ticity which characterize Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the world’s best known 
reference library 


You'll want your students to enjoy 
the advantages of Britannica Junior. 
For further information, and for a free 
copy of a “Unit of Study” booklet, fill 
in the coupon below and mail today! 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a sample “Unit of Study.” 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Name eee Saree TICE 
School Position 

City ot Mabe: Zone_____ State 
School Use? Personal Use?_____. : 








COOL LIGHT 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING has evolved 
from years of research in electric 
lighting. Step by step scientists have 
worked to conquer the hours of dark- 
ness. Incandescent lamps give their 
light from glowing solids, which 
comprise the filament. But an in- 
candescent solid is not the only 
possible source of light—the sun, and 
the other stars, are all gaseous, and 
their light comes from a hot glowing 
gas. However, a gas can be made to 
glow without necessarily heating it, 
by bombarding it with electrons for 
example. When this is done, other 
electrons are knocked out of their 
usual places in the gas atoms, and 
as they fall back light energy comes 
out. 


PHOSPHORS are substances which may 
glow with visible light when struck 
by ultraviolet rays. During this 
process, the energy of some of the 
electrons in the phosphor crystal is 
raised but is not given off in one 
step; for, if it were, the light from 
the gue’ would be just as in- 
visible as the exciting radiation. 
Instead, there is a series of steps 
during which some energy is lost 
as heat while considerable energy is 
left to produce a different kind of 
radiation when electrons return to 
the original state. This is called 
fluorescence. 


COOL, WHITE LIGHT is given off by the 
— fluorescent lamps. These 
amps are tubular, and in the tube are 


two filaments from which electrons 
are emitted. The tubes contain small 
amounts of argon and mercury vapor. 
First the electrons make the argon 
glow, and this starts the mercury; 
so if the,tube were of clear glass, all 
you would see would be the faint 
blue light of the glowing gas mixture. 
This gas mixture is rich in ultraviolet 
rays and these fall on the solid 
phosphors which coat the tube. They 





These gas-filled tubes are coated with phosphors which transform invisible ultraviolet rays 
into visible light which is soft, cool, and abundant, 
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in turn convert the invisible to visible 
light, and that is what comes from 
the tube for illumination purposes. 
The color of the light given off can 
be determined by the phosphor which 
is used to coat the lamp. 


Because the wavelength of the 
ultraviolet light from the mercury 
vapor in such a tube often has the 
approximate value that produces the 
maximum fluorescence from the phos- 
phors used, and because this radiation 
can be produced in large quantities, 
these lamps are highly efficient. And 
a 15-watt fluorescent lamp will give 
as much light as an incandescent lamp 
of from 40 to 60 watts. 


This advertisement is one of a series, de 
signed as a service to teachers of question- 
asking boys and girls. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Another Thing the War Has Taught Us . . 


Today, too many Americans are yery poor in arithmetic! The astonishingly low 
grades achieved on the arithmetic tests given to the men about to enter our armed forces 
clearly indicate that something is radically wrong. Far more attention must be given 
to the mastery of arithmetic than has hitherto been the case. 


We prescribe the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS — a complete 
series for grades 1 to 8 inclusive, stepped up to meet the latest requirements, thoroughly 
modern, and outstandingly teachable. More than 4,000 school systems in the United 
States have adopted these books, and we are constantly receiving letters showing that 
the results are far beyond those previously attained. 

For genuine enthusiasm, talk with teachers who are now using .. . 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


By H. DeW. DeGROAT, W. E. YOUNG, and D. H. PATTON 


To Introduce Arithmetic to the Child... 
HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? for Grade | LET'S FIND OUT for Grade 2 


Two new up-to-the-minute texts and workbooks, based on a pupil’s natural number interests. The 
gtaphic picturing of number facts impresses the basic combinations, and drill and continual reviews 
cause their retention. The vocabulary has been selected one hundred per cent from the reading 
vocabulary which the best scientific investigations say should be taught in these grades. 


To Secure the Mastery of the Fundamentals of Arithmetic . . . 
IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—Grades 3 through 6 


These books develop an outstanding sound arithmetic foundation. The books are distinguished 
for: boxed-in process developments, presented so clearly that no teacher’s manual is necessary; scien- 
tific drill on the 390 basic number combinations in proportion to relative difficulty; emphasis on 
reasoning and problem study; and a superior review and test system. 


To Master the Application of Arithmetic to Everyday Life . . 
IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—1945 Copyright—Grades 7, 8 


These books apply the fundamentals of arithmetic to practical uses of everyday life, both in the 
home and in business. This material of necessity has to be kept constantly up-to-date to meet ever- 
changing business conditions. These two books also include a superior treatment of basic geometric 
forms and an introduction to algebra. 


ere Pre PLLLOS erere PLPLe Pe PPPPLOL LOS PPPS 


USE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS AND YOU HAVE THE BEST! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
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Teacher training by film 


marks a new forward step in 
the use of films. The new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica pro- 
duction, “Using the Classroom 
Film,” is designed to show 
effective methods of utilizing 
classroom motion pictures. 
Step by step, “Using the 
Classroom Film” shows an 
accepted procedure for pre- 
paring the class to view a 
teaching film, through class 
discussions after screening, to 
an analysis of final results. 
It shows how individual and 
classroom projects may be 
stimulated by film showing. 
Modern educators will mark 
“Using the Classroom Film” as 
a “must” on their schedules. 
Drop a card to us today. We 
will be glad to call and arrange 
a showing at your convenience. 


FRANK L. ROUSER 


P. O. Box 2107 
Knoxville 11, Tennessee 


Telephone 3-0409 
REPRESENTING 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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Make it easy for yourself to get the 
many attractive offerings of Tennessee 
Teacher’s advertisers. If you are in a 
hurry for the material, use the adver- 
tiser’s own coupon. Or, use the single 
coupon below for ordering as many as 
you can use to good advantage. 

109. “Own Your Own Classroom 
Films the Cooperative Way” tells how 
to establish and operate a cooperative 
classroom film library for schools with 
small visual education budget. “Seven 
School Co-op Film Library” is a reprint 
of an article telling how the plan is 
working for a group of schools in 
Wisconsin (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films). 

110. “The World Within the Atom” is 
a new booklet of the Little Science 
Series. It is designed to give students 
a history of the scientific discoveries 
that led to this epoch-making achieve- 
ment. It is the story of the unfolding 
of the atom, and is probably the most 
important of the School Series the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation has 
ever issued. Science teachers may 
obtain it free in quantities for mem- 
bers of their classes. (Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation.) 

111. A catalog of handcraft material 
which may be used in art room and 
shop and also in the other subjects as 
visual education aids. (El-Craft.) 

112. “A Brief History of Aviation” is 
a mimeographed outline of the de- 
velopment of lighter than air travel 
from the first stories in Greek mythol- 
ogy and Roger Bacon’s_ prophecies 
down to 1940. A valuable addition to 
the library of any teacher of this 
subject. (TWA.) 





Use This Coupon 
State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked. Three cents is enclosed 
for each item. 








109 110 111 112 
Name ee en ee eee 
Address pee en 
> see | le 
Subject taught___ Grade 
School address ts 
Enrollment: Boys __.Girls. 











SUMMER WORKSHOP 
of 


HANDCRAFTS AND COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


~ June 12 to July 20 at Gatlinburg, Tennessee.‘ 


Credit and noncredit c s in weaving, 
textile decoration, woodworking, toymaking, 
recreational crafts, community recreation. 
Offered by the Pi Beta Phi Settlement 
School, Gatlinburg, and the University of 
Tennessee Division of Extension Teaching, 
Knoxville. 

Write for Bulletin: Mrs. Clarence M. Sale, 
Dept. A, 3741 Purdue Street, Dallas 5, Texas. 





APRIL 23, 1564, Shakespeare was born; 

April 23, 1616, Shakespeare died. In the 

interim between these’ April dates, he 

wrote his many famous plays in one of 

which he compared the spring of love to 

the uncertain glory of an April day. 
PPL 


DISCOVERY, anew seventh grade reader, 
by Dorothy N. Knolle, is now on press. 
This two-color text is a real Discovery 
for teachers who want perfect organiza- 
tion in developmental reading—stories, 
poems and factual material. The read- 
ing skills taught in the Sixth Reader of 
Easy GrowTH IN READING are extended 
and expanded in Discovery. 
PIS 


POPULATION of more than 58% of the 
nations of the world is smaller than 
that of little old New York (estimated 


7,677,000). “nr 


DISTRAUGHT fourth grade geography 
teachers will find the new Wortp 
GEOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
copyright late 1945, to be the answer to 


their prayers. AAA 


MAJOR error in the compilation of arith- 
metics is use of too difficult vocabulary. 
ARITHMETIC WE Usk (Grades 2-9) is so 
carefully graded in text, as well as in 
content, that each child may easily read 
and understand the work for his specific 


grade level. hae 


CAN DO—by their own earnings, 
twenty-five million women in the U.S. 
support themselves. 

PPL 


AIR MINDED boys (ages 7 to 77) will read 

and study with delight the new Story 

oF AMERICAN AVIATION by Jim Ray. 
PP 


SHORTAGES and war have inured all of 
us to waiting. Almost 200 years ago, the 
great Samuel Johnson also had to wait, 
and futilely, too. If you want to know 
the interesting story of how the distin- 
guished and independent forerunner of 
Tue Winston Dictionary editor ac- 
cepted delay, write Winston FLasHEs. 
Se 


APRIL is the month when textbook selec- 
tion committees are hard at work. The 
“VinsTon representative would be glad 
to know the subject of your committee. 
Address Winston, Box Lre. 


Winston B ding, 1006-1020 A 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 








LITERATURE AND SCIENCE TEXTS POPULAR IN TENNESSEE 


The PROSE AND POETRY Series (a complete literature course for grades Seven 
through Twelve) 


Offers a worth while literature program 
Offers a variety of selections of established merit 
Offers a wide representation of authors prominent in their fields 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals for each basic text 
The SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES (a practical science program, Pre-primer through 
Book Six) 


Children like the story approach to science concepts 
Children like the use of simple, understandable terms 
Children like the many colorful and scientifically accurate pictures 


Workbooks for Books 4,5, and 6... Teachers’ Manuals 


OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING (for grades Five, Six, or Seven) 


Specially prepared for the State of Tennessee. A study in conservation 
problems which carries a vital message for your students. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THESE TEXTS WE INVITE YOU TO WRITE TO 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Represented by ROGER BARKER, Trenton, Tennessee 











Announcing 


Two artistic new anthologies for the early high school 


COLLETTE years. Built to meet today’s great need—better under- 


CROSS standing of the peoples of the Americas and of all 


STAUFFER the world. 


The World in Literature 














Within the Americas Beyond the Seas 
Attractive books of readings with a wealth of material that has never before been ‘ 
published for high school use, plus long-time favorites. Rich in human interest GINN 
and in variety, these selections help to develop a world point of view. Excellent fae 
editorial aids. PANY 
> a 
= “ 
es a 
Represented by GINN AND COMPANY 


NP sw UN 
THOMAS M. WOODSON, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 
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To Teachers of 
Tennessee 


The schools of this state and 
the nation have played an im- 
portant part in the War Financing 
Program from its very beginning. 
We are about to close the Victory 
Loan which will be the final pub- 
lic drive for the sale of govern- 
ment securities. Many inquiries 
have been received by the Treas- 
ury Department as to the future 
of what has been known as the 
Schools-At-War-Program. 

In Washington on December 7, 
an Advisory Committee of seven- 
teen persons representing the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
United States Office of Education, 
the Catholic Welfare Conference, 
State Superintendents of Schools, 
and representatives of a large 
number of city schools, met with 
the Treasury Department to con- 
sider the conversion of the 
Schools-At-War Program into a 
Peacetime Savings Program. 

Out of this conference two facts 
were clearly established; first, that 
representatives of education rec- 
ognized the value which the stu- 
dents and their families would 
derive from a program based on 
personal savings and lessons in 
money management; second, that 
the school administrators wanted 
to be assured that the Treasury 
Department would make avail- 
able classroom materials to im- 
plement a Peacetime Savings Pro- 
gram. 

Therefore, we believe you will 
be interested to learn that the 
Treasury Department has defi- 
nitely decided to continue such a 
program and wishes to make con- 
version from the Schools-At-War 
Program to a School Savings Pro- 
gram with the minimum loss of 
the momentum gained in wartime 
as the transition to a peacetime 
program is made. We, therefore, 
hope that you will aid us in avoid- 
ing any interruption in the pro- 
gram by conveying this informa- 
tion to the principals of the 
schools under your supervision. 
We are communicating with prin- 
cipals of all high schools, but do 
not have mailing lists which 
would enable us to communicate 
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directly with principals of ele- 
mentary schools. 

Bonds heretofore known as War 
Savings Bonds will continue to 
be available for purchase, but will 
be known as United States Sav- 
ings Bonds. Likewise, Savings 
Stamps will also be available. 

There has been, we believe, too 
much of real value in the program 


as conducted during the war 
period for this program to be 
abruptly discontinued. The pro- 
motion of thrift and money man- 
agement, as well as the educa- 
tional effort in. economics, seems 
so much to be desired that we feel 
certain that the schools of our 
state will be pleased to learn that 
such a program will be continued. 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





For Teachers 
eager to 
capitalize 
modern aids 
to teaching 


greater retention of material. 









There’s real enjoyment for you in 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
And what’s more — the pleasant chew- 
ing of refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint 
after a long, hard day at school seems to help 
relieve tension, make it easier for you to concentrate on 
grading papers and writing reports. 





The increasing emphasis today on school tours and field 
trips planned to supplement regular classroom work 
may be of interest to you as an aid to teaching. Accord- 
ing to certain modern educators, the direct and concrete 
firsthand experience offered through educational trips 
seems to speed up teaching and make it easier. Also, it 
tends to foster quickened interest, clearer thinking and 


These class tours, education experts advise, are more 
meaningful when closely correlated with ideas and prin- 
ciples being presented in the school curriculum. Follow- 
ing are some suggested trip objectives which you might 
find helpful for integrating tours with certain regular 
school work: air field, court, newspaper, radio station, 
post office, bakery, fire department, etc. 


This information is from Mr. Lester B. Ball, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, District 108, Highland Park, Illinois. 
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National Boys and 
Girls Week 


National Boys and Girls Week 
will be observed in nearly every 
community in the United States 
from April 27 to May 4, 1946. The 
celebration will mark the twenty- 
sixth annual observance of this 
important youth event. 

With the theme, “Building for 
Tomorrow with the Youth of To- 
day,” the program is designed to 
focus the attention of the public 
on the problems, interests, and 
recreations of youth, and on the 
part played by the home, church, 
school, and youth-serving organi- 
zations in the development of 
character and good citizenship in 
growing boys and girls. 

Information about Boys and 
Girls Week, and helpful sugges- 
tions for carrying out the program 
of the week, including a poster 
and a Manual of Suggestions, may 
be obtained free of charge from 
the National Boys and Girls Week 
Committee, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


A Winter Review 


The New Year has come and is 
fading 

Into tasks of the day. 

The glamor of Christmas and 
tinsel 

Has gone away. 

But there’s comfort in routine 
employment— 

Our work is our chosen amuse- 
ment! 

Brick on brick, like an ascending 
pavement, 

Grow the dream-castles of our 
achievement. 


As we look on the things we have 
builded, 

Or dream of the things we would 
build, 

Have our dreams come to blossom 
or wilted— 

Can we finish the THING as we 
willed? 

Some build castles of gold and of 
silver, 

Some build castles of glory and 
fame, 

Some build castles of soul and of 
spirit 

In men of strong soul and good 
name. 


So we pause quite apart from our 
labor, 

Surveying our castles and domes, 

And pray flowers for our buried 
endeavors 

May bloom on in the strong hearts 
and safe homes. 





Teachers, Welcome 


STROBEL’S 
MUSIC SHOP 
29 ARCADE 








period and from thousands of testings. 


LIST PRICE 
Grades 3 to 6, each... $0.36 
Grades 7 and 8, each........... .40 








Arithmetic Readiness 
Parts 1 and 2 
For Grades One and Two 


Part One $0.24 
Part Two .36 


ESSENTIAL DRILL and PRACTICE 
in ARITHMETIC 


By LENNES and TRAVER 
For Grades 3 through 8—with Standardized Tests 
*A new series of arithmetic workbooks with ample drill and practice in com- 
putation and problem solving—to be used with any series of arithmetic texts— 
an excellent testing program with accurate standards developed over a ten-year 








Write for Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 














While at the T.E.A. State Meeting Visit 


The World Book Encyclopedia Office 


Ask About the New Edition—Same Low Prewar Price 


Tennessee Anniversary Year. Read the new Tennes- 
see State Article by Dr. Robert H. White and see 
the new Tennessee combined physical and political 
map in color, the new products and industry map, 
land-use chart, etc. 
Atomic Bomb, Radar, and much other new material 
and revisions. 


Inquire about summer positions open. 


605 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Every state article is new. 


H. A. WILK, Manager 
Telephone 6-0324 
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Coitorial Comment... 


OLD FRIEND RETURNS 


After an absence of three years, the annual T.E. 
A. convention is back again with all its trimmings: 
Nashville hotels bulging with visiting teachers; 
Nashville streets jammed with slick-tired jalopies 
from Johnson to Lake to Shelby; Nashville stores 
packed with shopping conventionnaires; reunions 
with old friends and classmates; endless “bull ses- 
sions” in hotel rooms and lobbies; old romances 
renewed or remembered; Easter bonnets gaily pre- 
viewed; hoarded nylons proudly sported; big-shot 
speakers by the dozen; breakfasts, luncheons, teas, 
and banquets; panels, forums, round tables and 
demonstrations; a chance to learn what’s new in 
education, to hear how problems are being solved 
in other sections, to exchange ideas with fellow 
pedagogues, to exchange gripes with fellow suf- 
ferers. 

It will be good to see you all (grammatically cor- 
rect) at the convention on April 18 and 19. 

P. S.: Better bring your tent or trailer unless 
Nashville friends will take you in. Hotel rooms 
will be as hard to find as millionaire schoolteachers! 


* 
T.E.A. EXPANDS STAFF 


The primary purpose of increasing T.E.A. dues 
in 1945 was to broaden the services which the 
Association might offer to teachers of Tennessee. 
This aim necessitated the expansion of the staff to 
include such persons as might be essential to 
render the services desired. 

A well-organized program of field service has 
long been needed by the T.E.A. Local associations 
have for years sought advice and assistance in 
organizing their membership for effective partici- 
pation in association affairs. They have pled for 
outside help in se- 
curing for schools 
the support of lay 
organizations and 
of candidates for 
public office. They 
have asked for 
speakers who 
could bring the T. 
E.A. closer to the 
local associations. 

Frank Bass, who 
so ably served as 
Executive Secreta- 
ry of the T.E.A. for 
the past two and a 
half years, will 
hereafter devote 
most of his time to 
field service. How 
well he does his 





Miss VESTA V. NELSON 


FOR APRIL, 1946 


job will be determined by the extent to which local 
associations avail themselves of his services. 

The demands for research in an organization such 
as ours are unlimited. We need facts to show the 
public the real status of Tennessee’s schools, facts 
upon which to base our legislative program, facts 
which will answer the innumerable questions pre- 
sented to us daily. 

Miss Vesta Nelson has been employed as Director 
of Research and Publications Assistant for the T.E. 
A. Miss Nelson is a former teacher of English at 
Central High School, Chattanooga, and is the daugh- 
ter of Stacy Nelson, principal of that institution. 
Her journalistic experience was with the Chatta- 
nooga Times. She comes to us from Washington, 
D. C., where she has been since August, 1942. Dur- 
ing that time she served with the War Department, 
including two months with the Finance Department 
and three years with the Army Air Forces Air 
Transport Command, first as cryptographer and 
then as statistical analyst. From October, 1945, 
until February of this year she was secretary to W. 
E. Hess, managing editor of The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, of the National Education Association. 


# 
PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The president, the secretary, and the assistant 
secretary of the T.E.A. have completed a series of 
nineteen conferences with local education officials 
throughout the state. The purpose of the meetings 
was to discuss plans for local campaigns to sell the 
T.E.A. and N.E.A. legislative programs to the pub- 
lic and to candidates for public office. The N.E.A. 
generously assisted the T.E.A. in financing the con- 
ferences. 
~ Attendance and 
enthusiasm at all 
of the conferences 
were _ excellent. 
Most associations @ 
had already select- 
ed their Legisla- 
tive Committee 
chairmen. Others 
plan to do so im- 
mediately. All 
representatives 
present accepted 
without question 
the - responsibility 
for launching ag- 
gressive campaigns 
in their localitiés. 

Between now 
and the August 
primaries Frank 





FRANK E. Bass 
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American Singer 


Beattie, Wolverton, Hinga, and Wilson 


@ Making history in music education, this 
new series has a distinctive approach to 
rhythm which is based upon bodily response. 
It is simple to teach and fun to learn. The 
reading program, approximating that used in 
teaching language-reading, is clear and logi- 
cal. Provision is made for every child. The 
music period includes something for everyone 
and is an event to which children look for- 
ward. Creative imagination is encouraged 
by helping children to make their own 
tunes, tests, dramatizations, and instruments. 
Material closely related to the programs of 
nature study, language, social studies, litera- 
ture, and physical education helps children to 
make interesting and profitable associations. 
The songs, games, and dances are fresh— 
many never having been found in a basal 
music series. Grades 1-6. 


300 Pike Street 


Ameriean Book Company 


English 


Stoddard, Bailey, and Lewis 


@ Built around the daily experiences of 
normal children, with emphasis on essentials, 
this new English series presents a well- 
rounded language program. Carefully grad- 
ed, and taught only one step at a time, each 
step—oral and written composition, capitali- 
zation, punctuation, grammar, and usage— 
is developed, maintained, reviewed, and 
tested thoroughly. Social situations requir- 
ing the correct use of English are made part 
of each chapter. The many school subjects 
which are part of children’s experiences are 
related to the work they do in English. To 
insure ease of reading the books have been 
checked for vocabulary. Emphasis is placed 
on vocabulary development throughout the 
series. Provision has been made, with 
especially keyed material, for children of 
varving abilities. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








For Better Results in Language 


In Language Skills 
By BETTS, GREENE, AREY, LIDDELL 


Workbooks in Language for Grades 3-8 
(Grades 7 and 8 in preparation) 


drill material in each skill 


@ Require little teacher-supervision 


DAILY DRILLS 


Three Distinguished New Readers for 


@ Can be used with any series of language texts 


@ Provide a great abundance of practice and 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY ne 


Announces 
for Spring Publication 














Intermediate Grades 


Titles in order of difficulty: 


TRAILS BECKON 
BRAVE and GLAD 





@ Offer free keys for correcting exercises 


@ Have a complete testing program . . . inven- 
tory, check, and mastery tests in each unit 
(mastery tests included loose in each book) 


Row, Peterson and Co. 
New York EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Francisco 








The WORLD is WIDE 


RACHEL S. SUTTON, ETHEL L. SMITHER 
ELSIE COLEMAN 


Illustrated in color and black and white by artists who 
know and understand children. 


Write for Complete Descriptive Literature 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7 North Second Street Richmond 12, Virginia 
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Bass will visit every county in the state to (1) 
see how the campaign is progressing in the various 
counties, and (2) offer any campaign assistance he 
may render to local associations. 

It is hoped that by this time every local associa- 
tion in the state will have the following campaign 
committees functioning: 

(1) Research Committee to compile facts and 
figures to justify each point in the T.E.A. legisla- 
tive program. 

(2) Publicity Committee to prepare and arrange 
for releases for local papers, addresses for cam- 
paign speakers, slides for local theatres, and broad- 
casts from near-by radio stations. 

(3) Organizations Committee to secure for the 
T.E.A. legislative program the active support of 
every lay organization in the county. 

(4) Candidates Committee to explain the T.E.A. 
legislative program to all candidates for the Legis- 
lature and to secure from them signed pledges of 
support for the program. 

In the meantime, the T.E.A. Research Division 
is preparing material for leaflets covering each 
point in the legislative program. This issue carries 
an article on “The Case for Sick Leave Pay for 
Teachers” by Mrs. Eula Johnston. Articles making 
a case for the other two points in the legislative 
program will appear in the May issue. 

The objectives of the campaign are worth fighting 
for. They will be achieved only if every teacher 
and friend of education in Tennessee joins the 
crusade. 


GOOD NEWS ON FEDERAL AID 


Seemingly insignificant incidents may sometimes 
have tremendous influence on the turn of events in 
our national affairs. Probably few readers of this 
magazine received notice a few weeks ago of the 
appointment of Representative John Wood of Geor- 
gia as a member of the House Education Committee; 
yet, this is the most important thing which has hap- 
pened recently in our fight for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

It may be recalled that last fall the House Edu- 
cation Committee by one vote refused to bring up 
for action in the House the proposed Federal aid 
bill. With the forces so evenly aligned on the 
House Education Committee, it was of tremendous 
importance that the vacancy left by the resignation 
of potent Bob Ramspeck be filled by some person 
equally friendly toward Federal aid for education. 
Representative Wood is such a person. 
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The appointment was made by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. One of the most powerful 
members on this committee is Tennessee’s own 
Jere Cooper of the Ninth Congressional District. 
Although the proceedings of the committee are not 
made public, your editor has heard by “grapevine” 
that Mr. Cooper’s influence was largely responsible 
for the appointment of Mr. Wood, as it had been 
previously for the appointment of Mr. Ramspeck. 

It is hoped that teachers of Tennessee will ex- 
press their appreciation to Mr. Cooper as well as 
to their other Congressmen who have proved their 
support of Federal aid. 

Reports from the N.E.A. indicate that Senators 
Taft and Hill will soon present to the Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee a bill reconciling many 
of the differences which have existed over previous 
Federal aid bills. Passage of the compromise meas- 
ure by the Senate is freely predicted, and hopes are 
high that it will pass the House also. 

What can you do to help? See to it that all Con- 
gressional candidates in your district include in 
their campaign platforms a strong pledge of their 
support of Federal aid for education! 


4 
WELCOME TO THE DOWN BEAT 


When the editor recently saw on his desk a leaflet 
with “The Down Beat” blazoned across the top, 
he blinked his eyes, wiped his specs, surmised that 
“en” had been unintentionally left off the “Beat,” 
and settled down to read another treatise on the 
lowly status of Tennessee teachers. Instead, he 
found one of the snappiest, “newsiest,” and most 
readable publications he has seen. 

“The Down Beat” does not refer to Tennessee 
teachers. It is the catchy title for the official pub- 
lication of the Tennessee Music Educators Associa- 
tion—a section of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion and an affiliate of the Music Educators National 
Conference. 

The publication is but one of the many good 
things the T.M.E.A. is doing. Just wait until you 
see and hear its All-State Music Festival during 
the T.E.A. convention! 


* 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1946 


Mark these dates on your calendar and don’t 
forget them: November 10-16. These are the dates 
for nation-wide observance of American Education 
Week. The theme will be “Education for the 
Atomic Age.” 

Start planning your program now! 
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NASHVILLE PRODUCTS ys i , 
Second Ave-> North, Nashville 3, Te 
158 re ” * 4 ‘ 
HIGHLAND pRODUCTS co. a) 


720 Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn- 





American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 334 


Oh experience will help you. 


in filling your needs for school 


furnishings and supplies 


EFFICIENTLY ana ECONOMICALLY 


HROUGH years of specialization in modern school require- 
ments for equipment and supplies, we have accumulated the 
experience necessary to be of much practical assistance to you in 
solving problems and making decisions when filling your particular 
school needs. All items in our stock have been chosen with care—in 
keeping with our policy of handling only merchandise of high qual- 
ity and utility, and of maintaining reasonable prices. 
Consult our catalog regularly for new ways to make your school 
more efficient and attractive—and please feel free to call on our 
fully experienced staff for any advice or assistance you may need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 





NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


720 Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 














American Universal Better-Sight 
Desk No. 333 





American Universal Table with 
Envoy Chairs 















Steel Folding Chair No. 44 
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American Bodiform Auditorium 
Chair No. 12-001 
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T. E. A. PURCHASES HOME 


VESTA V. NELSON 
Director of Research 


It has been said that houses, 
particularly old houses, have 
souls, like people, and that they 
transmit to those who come under 
their influence the mood and 
spirit with which their original 
owners endowed them. If this 
premise be true, it would not, in 
some instances, be a _ happy 
thought; but in the case of the 
newly-acquired home of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association (409 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville) a more appropriate loca- 
tion could hardly have been 
chosen, as the original owner, Dr. 
William P. Jones, was throughout 
his lifetime a crusader for the 
cause of public education, a dis- 
tinguished public servant, and a 
tireless and unselfish worker for 
the betterment of humanity. It 
is indeed fitting that the home of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER should 
have been built by a former editor 
of the Tennessee School Journal. 

Dr. Jones, a native of Kentucky, 
had come to Nashville in 1849, at 
the age of thirty. After several 
years of private practice he be- 
came editor of the Southern Jour- 
nal of Medical and Physical 
Science. Later on, in 1853, he 
established the Parlor Visitor. It 
was in 1874 that he finally became 
editor of the Tennessee School 
Journal. 

The doctor was very active in 
civic affairs, in both city and state. 
At one time he was president of 
the City Council. He was also a 
member of the State Board of 
Education and a trustee of three 
universities. In 1873 he was elect- 
ed president of the Nashville 
Medical College, which later be- 
came the Medical Department of 
the University of Tennessee. 

In the same year Dr. Jones was 
elected to the State Senate from 
Davidson County, and was there- 
upon made chairman of the Public 
School Committee. In this capac- 
ity he was instrumental in the 

(Continued on page 77) 
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The Train that Keeps a Diary! 


An ingenious “laboratory on wheels’’— 
typical of the far-reaching, behind-the- 
scenes research that keeps America’s 
railroads out in front. 


This is the inside of a dynamometer car— 
symbolic of the intensive and continuous 
research of the nation’s railroads. As the 
test train rolls along, the instruments in 
this dynamometer car gather and record 
automatically all sorts of technical data 
on the pull and power of the locomotive, 
the performance of air brakes and the 
action of the train. 





a eta re eae AS 


Research smooths the way for more comfortable travel. 
Each “‘leg,”’ or metal spring of this “four-legged hammer,” 
developed by railroad research, drives a pneumatic tamping 
machine for packing ballast on roadbeds, to make them 
firmer for a smoother and more comfortable ride. 





RESEARCH KEEPS THE 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


OUT IN FRONT 
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Research finds a way to unload 80 tons of freight a minute. 
An open freight car of coal is backed into this rotary dumper, 
turned “bottoms up,” and unloaded at the rate of 80 tons a 
minute. In another device just as remarkable, a car of grain 
is tipped and tilted, this way and that, until emptied of its 


contents. 
« * J 


And here’s one for the young in heart: Lots of folks have 
wondered what it costs to blow the locomotive whistle. The 
cost varies, of course, but one railroad finds that the average 
toot costs about ' of a cent. 








FRE QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and An- 
swers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 





Address _— 


ZONE NO. 
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WHO WANTS TAXES CUT?. 


KARL F. ZEISLER 
(From the Atlantic Monthly) 





The following excerpts are reprinted 
by special permission from an article 
appearing in the October, 1945, issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly. Certain sections 
of Mr. Zeisler’s article deal with mu- 
nicipal, county, and federal taxes and 
their respective services to the taxpay- 
ing public. The following paragraphs 
relate to taxes levied to maintain pub- 
lic education. Concerning himself, Mr. 


Zeisler says: Le 
I have written editorials urg- 


ing economy in government and 
articles on the city and school 
budget pointing out extravagance. 
I have also watched government 
operate from the close contact of 
a small-town newspaper Office. .. . 
Gradually, I have become con- 
vinced that we unwittingly starve 
good government in embryo; we 
feed it just enough to keep it 
alive and not quite enough to 
make it vigorous and effective. . . . 
So I think it is time to say a word 
for the other side of the picture, 
on behalf of those of us as individ- 
uals who would really profit from 
the better government adequate 
taxes would make possible. .. . I 
am not a political science expert. 
But for over twenty years I have 
studied government at the prac- 
tical level and this is my diagnosis 
ef its greatest ailment—malnu- 
trition. 

Personally, I am a _ high-tax 
man. I believe taxes should be 
much higher than they are, and 
I believe the “demand” for low 
taxes and economy in government 
comes from interests opposed to 
me and to other individual citi- 
zens. Don’t get me wrong. I am 
not and have never been on any 
public pay roll. I do no business 
with any governmental agency 
and never expect to. Further- 
more, I am a taxpayer; I pay in- 
come taxes, state sales taxes, local 
property taxes, nuisance and lux- 
ury taxes on the things I buy, and 
in addition I pay a rate that would 
astonish most Americans to the 
Dominion of Canada on the in- 
come from some bank stock I in- 
herited. So what I have to say 
about taxes is not influenced by 
any salary or business I might get 
by boosting them. I should in- 
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evitably pay my full share if my 
advocacy of higher taxes bore 
fruit. 

The other day in my state the 
Legislature soundly defeated a 
measure to permit—not force— 
schools to extend their curricu- 
lum to fourteen grades. The’ ob- 
jective of the bill was to enable 
smaller communities to offer 
home-town educational facilities 
to boys and girls who cannot af- 
ford college. It was in answer to 
the widespread complaints of busi- 
nessmen and industrial employers 
that the average high school grad- 
uate cannot spell, make change, 
or read instructions. Yet its de- 
feat came about largely because 
the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, a farmer, 
asserted that the people were pay- 
ing all the taxes they could bear, 
and that if this business of ex- 
panding the burden of supporting 
the public schools went on un- 
checked there would be a tax- 
payers’ revolt. He neglected to 
say which taxpayers would revolt 
—whether parents, farmers, busi- 
nessmen, property owners, indus- 
trialists, or bondholders. 

Taxes are the prorated cost of 
things we can buy only from the 
government. We get about what 
we pay for. We should get more 
and better fire and police protec- 
tion, education, sanitation, recrea- 
tional facilities, food inspection, 
control over fraudulent transac- 
tions, and reduction in the risk of 
our investments if we paid more 
taxes. Yet by listening to the low- 
tax people all these years we have 
cheated ourselves out of the es- 
sentials only government can give 
us. It is time we examined the 
economy-in-government interests 
and determined whether we as 
individuals should listen to them 
or decide for ourselves how much 
government service we actually 
need and want and can afford to 
buy. 

Granted that government has 
accumulated a lot of frills, and 
that government regulation of the 
New Deal variety is onerous; nev- 
ertheless we owe too much of our 
well-being to monopolies we have 


placed in government to deprive 
ourselves by joining in the low- 
tax hue and cry. When you 
consider, for instance, that the 
farmer-legislator who blocked the 
extension of educational oppor- 
tunities in my state serves the 
people in a key post for $3.00 a 
day, do my fellow citizens have 
any reason to complain of the 
leadership they are employing? 

And what does the low-tax 
lobby really gain by “saving” the 
money it would take to attract 
legislative leadership of the cali- 
ber called for by these times and 
their problems? 

Take education. A nation can’t 
rise above the level of its average 
citizen any more than a river can 
rise above its source. And the 
source of citizenship in America 
is “free” public school education. 
Are you satisfied with the public 
schools in your community and 
the job they are doing, whether 
you send your children to them 
or pay the tremendously higher 
cost of private schooling? 

Are your public schools, in the 
town in which you live, instilling 
the ideals of Americanism, train- 
ing boys and girls to fit into com- 
munity life at the highest level 
of their ability, giving bright pu- 
pils the opportunity they deserve 
and doing what can be done for 
the dull ones? Are they giving 
adequate social readjustment to 
the incipient delinquents, main- 
taining standards of pay and ad- 
vancement and community recog- 
nition and social security to attract 
the most competent teachers, and 
planning ahead to provide ade- 
quate buildings in the proper lo- 
cations for the growth of your 
community? If you are satisfied 
that your school system is meet- 
ing all its obligations, you can 
rest assured that your tax rate for 
education is higher than the na- 
tion’s average. 

Recent disclosures by Selective 
Service regarding rejections of 
men for military service point an 
accusing finger at the low-tax 
lobby. They show that the per- 
centage of rejections is highest in 

(Continued on page 78) 





TEACHERS AND EDUCATION 


MATTIE SHIPLEY PRICE 





Nothing could be farther from 
the truth than the often-repeated 
statement that teachers are born, 
not made. Mediocre teachers may 
be the simple results of birth, but 
great teachers are great because, 
in addition to being well born, 
they have given and are still giv- 
ing ceaseless time and attention 
to acquiring those qualities or ele- 
ments which make successful 
teaching possible. These elements 
have been the subject of much 
controversy but the best authori- 
ties seem to agree that unusual 
success in teaching may be based 
upon six outstanding elements 
which have, probably, been best 
summarized by James A. Mich- 
ener.* The excellent teachers are 
those who have been educated to 
the point that they have, at least, 
a high average in each of these six 
elements. 

Element number one is a posi- 
tive philosophy of education. This 
philosophy may be so simple that 
it can be expressed in a short 
statement or it may be so invo!ved 
that pages of explanation are 
needed; but it must disclose, in an 
unmistakable way, the burning 
ambitions, the deep convictions, 
the high hopes, and the undying 
faith of the particular teacher. 

Element number two is a suffi- 
cient knowledge of subject mat- 
ter. The best teaching is not done, 
as a usual thing, by the book- 
worm type of learner, who is in- 
terested in nothing but the printed 
pages, but the possession of in- 
formation is not to be discounted. 
Intelligence and knowledge are 
premiums in the teaching profes- 
sion and every intelligent teacher 
knows that probably his best in- 
surance and protection lie in a 
wide and constantly growing 
knowledge of his subject. This 
knowledge, in order to be com- 
pletely effective, should be super- 





*James A. Michener, “The Beginning 
Teacher,’ National Council for the Social 
Studies, Tenth Yearbook: In-Service Growth 
of Social Studies Teachers, pp. 1-37. 
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imposed upon a broad cultural 
background. 

Element number three is the 
use of varied methods in teaching. 
The word “method,” in itself, sug- 
gests that something is to be 
learned, that someone is to be 
taught, and that someone is to do 
the teaching. In the narrow 
sense, the word may imply the 
mere arrangement of materials, 
but a: wide-awake teacher thinks 
of method as being a sort of com- 
bination of all the procedures that 
he knows. These procedures, no 
doubt, have been carefully chosen 
through the years from all avail- 
able materials. They may have 
been used experimentally and 
may have been well-nigh per- 
fected to meet given situations, 
but the better teacher never be- 
comes completely satisfied with 
any method or methods: He 
neither clings to the old nor ac- 
cepts the new without question al- 
though he is constantly in search 
of improved ideas and more work- 
able suggestions. 

Element number four is a 
knowledge of children. The basis 
for this knowledge must be a 
genuine love for children. All 
courses in psychology are to no 
avail if the teacher does not feel 
in his heart a warm kinship with 
the children with whom he asso- 
ciates. Each day, a_teacher’s 
training in the knowledge of chil- 
dren plus his experience in the 
field should make him better able 
to meet, wisely, the problems in 
individual differences, in adjust- 
ments, in guidance, in personal re- 
lationships, in school citizenship, 
and in student interests. 

Element number five is a good 
teaching personality. Personality 
is that almost indescribable some- 
thing by which a person is able 
to “sell” himself and his wares. 
It should be measured by its re- 
sults and not by its “glow.” A 
good teaching personality has a 
patience that will take time to 
consider all sides of any case; a 
competency that can teach and get 
results; an ability to control that 


conceals any evidence of the 
means; a sympathy that under- 
stands and is able to guide; a 
sense of humor that keeps a 
happy, yet efficient classroom; a 
helpfulness that embodies the rare 
gifts of explanation and assist- 
ance; a love for truth that gen- 
erates an everlasting respect for 
truth; and an appearance that is 
well-groomed and correct. 

Element number six is the abil- 
ity to maintain the proper rela- 
tionships with the people with 
whom the teacher is associated. 
Ethical standards are high — and 
rightly so—in the teaching profes- 
sion, and there are five of these re- 
lationships that are emphasized. 
First is the relation to the pupils, 
in which the teacher treats each 
pupil as an individual and main- 
tains the proper balance between 
familiarity and aloofness; second 
is the relation to administrative 
officers, in which the teacher un- 
derstands the administrative pro- 
grams and supports them to the 
best of his ability; third is the re- 
lation to colleagues, in which the 
teacher is friendly and coopera- 
tive in his attitude toward faculty 
members; fourth is the relation to 
the community at large, in which 
the teacher identifies himself with 
church and with clubs and with 
all other worth-while movements; 
and fifth is the relation to the pro- 
fession in, general, in which the 
teacher does not seek self pub- 
licity but makes every effort to 
reflect credit upon the profession. 

It can certainly be clearly seen 
that a good teacher must have a 
well-rounded education and a 
great deal of it. Since such an ex- 
tensive amount of training is 
necessary, it might be interesting 
to discover in what fashion such 
a teacher gets the proper educa- 
tion. 

In the first place, the process of 
educating a teacher is a never- 
ending, lifetime job. There are, 
to start the process, four years of 
college in order to receive the con- 
ventional bachelor’s degree. 
Then, if a teacher aspires to enter 
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the field of secondary education 
or if he is merely ambitious in the 
elementary field, there is another 
year of college work after which a 
master’s degree is granted. If col- 
lege or university work is the 
goal, more years of study will lead 
to a doctor’s degree. 

When the matter of the degree 
or degrees is ended, the prelimi- 
naries are off and there follows, 
for the remainder of a teacher’s 
life, the long succession of efforts 
to stay up-to-date. There are 
various professional organizations 
to which teachers belong—local, 
divisional, state and national, and, 
also, organizations that specialize 
in the particular fields. In addi- 
tion, there -are professional fra- 
ternities and societies, workshops, 
conferences, afternoon college, 
evening college, Saturday college, 
correspondence courses, curric- 
ulum studies, conducted tours, 
personal travel, personal reading 
and study, and personal contacts. 
Most persistent of all is the 
eternal urge on the part of every 
good teacher to spend a summer, 
ever so often, in a good university, 
not for credit necessarily, but for 
intellectual recuperation. 

There is no apology for the fact 
that high standards are demanded 
of excellent teachers. That is 
exactly as it should be. Teachers 
must be constant students; and in 
order to be excellent, they must 
really become “unique blends of 
information, technique, philoso- 
phy, and sympathy.” The ma- 
jority of teachers want to be the 
best, and they spend practically 
all of their lives trying to be. 

And now, to a very pertinent 
question. Does the public want 
the best teachers? If so, it will 
have to wake up and will have to 
stay awake. The last war has 
taught two groups of people 
something. First, it has taught 
teachers that they can be desir- 
able and efficient workers in other 
fields; and second, it has taught 
the business world that teachers 
make valuable employees and that 
they are worth the high salaries 
paid them. Business, with its in- 
sistent demand for efficiency and 
with its money, has dipped deeply 
into the teaching profession and 
has taken many of the best teach- 
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ers. It has made the business 
world so attractive ‘that those 
teachers, however much they love 
teaching, will not return to the 
profession. Also, and this is even 
more tragic, very few of the 
gifted, alert, and ambitious young 
people of our day are preparing 
to be teachers. 

If the public does want the best 
teachers, there are three sugges- 
tions which, if followed, may lead 
to that end. 

First, the public should get for 
itself a deep and an abiding re- 
spect for the teaching profession, 
and it should consistently and 
painstakingly teach that respect 
to all children. 

Second, the public should instill 
in all children a love for learning, 
an honest desire to attend school, 
and a willingness, at least, to re- 
ceive instruction. Children should 
come to school from homes where 
the privileges of education are 
counted as high adventure—not as 
dreaded tasks. 

And third, the public should 
learn and understand and demand, 
in each community, the four fac- 
tors that play an important part 
in the recruiting of good teachers 
—namely, salary, promotion, ten- 
ure, and retirement. 

Salary? Yes, indeed. A recent 
writer* in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association says, 
“Dogcatchers and garbage men 
are useful, but aren’t your chil- 
dren’s teachers useful, too?” Then 
the writer proceeds to prove his 
point. Even in Connecticut, where 
salaries are fourth highest in the 
nation, some of the boys in voca- 
tional schools earn more, working 
part time, than the teachers who 
teach them. There were 850,000 
teachers in 1944-45, and of this 
number about half were paid less 
than $1,800 per year. The other 
half, of course, was paid more; but 
only in a few sections of our 
country is there maintained a 
yearly average above $2,300. Some 
of these sections are New York, 
California, the District of Colum- 
bia, and New Jersey. At the 
bottom of the scale are such sec- 
tions as Nebraska, North Dakota, 





Pay—A Na- 
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*Robert Littell, ‘Teachers’ 
tional Disgrace,” The Journal o 
ti Education Association, 
1945, pp. 157, 158. 


or Georgia, where the minimum 
salary of teachers is $4.25 a week 
less than the compensation for the 
unemployed. Between the high- 
est and the lowest figures, range 
the salaries of the remaining sec- 
tions of our country. No section 
should be tempted to think that 
a salary scale solves the salary 
question unless that scale makes it 
possible for a teacher to receive 
remuneration that justifies con- 
tinued effort toward professional 
growth. 

Promotion and tenure? Cer- 
tainly. Ambitious teachers are 
constantly striving, after a few 
years of experience, to secure po- 
sitions where promotion and ten- 
ure are definite possibilities; and 
better teachers are, in the future, 
going to be interested only in 
those teaching positions where 
promotion practices and tenure 
laws are being constantly strength- 
ened in an effort to provide the 
best conditions. 

Retirement? Yes, for the pro- 
tection of the teacher and for the 
protection of the children. Few 
teachers have enough income to 
provide a retirement fund for 
themselves; but when group re- 
tirement is available, even the 
very poorly paid members of the 
profession can contribute some- 
thing teward their own security. 
The public can do itself and its 
children no greater service than 
to make it possible for teachers to 
retire—always—before it is evi- 
dent that their alert faculties are 
impaired. 

In conclusion, let it be remem- 
bered that excellent teachers are 
possible only if conditions are 
created under which the best 
teachers can be produced. De- 
mand in your communities the 
correct conditions, at any cost, and 
you will have the proper kind of 
teachers. Boys and girls are our 
life blood. They are America. 
We have just emerged from an 
age in which “might made right.” 
We have come into an age in 
which learning and infinite. wis- 
dom are necessary in order to 
exist. An untrained person be- 
comes a possible menace. It has 
been said that politicians think 
only of the next election; states- 
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The Case for Sick-Leave 
Pay for Teachers 


MRS. EULA A. JOHNSTON 
Hamilton County Department of 
Education 





In these days of inflation and 
high taxes, economic security, an 
absolute necessity to a stable cit- 
izenry, is much more difficult of 
attainment than it has been here- 
tofore. Especially is this true of 
the underpaid teaching profession, 
whose members are expected to 
maintain decent standards of liv- 
ing and high standards of profes- 
sional study on salaries of dwin- 
dling purchasing power. Small 
wonder that many teachers are 
leaving the ranks of their chosen 
profession for more lucrative fields 
of employment! 

To add the proverbial insult to 
injury, a teacher in the state of 
Tennessee, struggling along on a 
mere pittance as compared with 
the earnings of members of other 
professions requiring a similar 
amount of preparatory training, 
must reduce even this pitifully 
small income if time be _ lost 
from school on account of ill- 
ness. As such time lost must 
of necessity be unpredictable, 
the always doubtful economic 
status of Tennessee teachers 
rests on a very shaky founda- 
tion. In short, teachers of Ten- 
nessee do not dare to be sick! 
They can’t afford it! 

The ultimate result of this situ- 
ation is only too obvious. Already 
Tennessee has lost some of her 
best teachers, and is continuing to 
lose more of them at a rapid rate. 
With so little to attract new blood 
to the profession, few replace- 
ments of the desired quality are 
available. What will be the net 
effect of this deplorable condition 
upon the children of Tennessee? 
Surely our children deserve the 
best possible training! 

If we are to attract persons of 
the best talent and ability into the 
teaching profession, we must make 
the position of the teacher eco- 
nomically secure. One way to do 
this is to guarantee each teacher 
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a minimum annual amount of 
which he or she can be reasonably 
certain. This would of necessity 
involve the cessation of deduc- 
tions from the pay check for time 
lost on account of illness. 

A sound sick-leave policy for 
teachers is not only most desira- 
ble, but absolutely necessary if we 
are to establish the economic se- 
curity of the teaching profession 
in Tennessee. No other group of 
workers comparable to teachers 
in number or in importance of 
work done suffers salary deduc- 
tions when ill. 

Consider the policy of the Fed- 
eral government towards its em- 
ployees. Under Civil Service reg- 
ulations a Federal employee accu- 
mulates sick leave at the rate of 
one and one-fourth days per 
month. If these days are not used, 
they are allowed to accumulate to 
a maximum of ninety days. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company maintains at 
its own expense a benefit plan 
which, among other things, pro- 
vides payment for time lost on 
account of personal illness for em- 
ployees having two years’ service 
with the company. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 
provides from three to ten weeks’ 
sick leave for its employees. Most 
insurance companies provide lib- 
erally for sick leave. Many state 
and city governments have 
worked out policies for sick leave 
for employees, while the practice 
of Tennessee Valley Authority 
with regard to this question is 
well known to us all. Innumera- 
ble other examples could be cited, 
did space permit. 

If Federal and state govern- 
ments and big business have dis- 
covered that sick-leave pay is con- 
ducive to better health, to better 
morale, and hence to more effi- 
cient work, is it not high time that 
school authorities realized the 
need of a sound plan of financing 
sick leave for teachers, in order 
that we may have efficiency in 


service equal to that demanded by 
big business and by state and Fed- 
eral governments? 

The Legislative Committee of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion appointed a Sick-Leave Com- 
mittee to investigate the trends 


and practices in the different 
states. After examining the re- 
ports of legislation from thirty- 
eight states, the committee found 
that twenty-one of the states re- 
porting have either mandatory or 
permissive acts with respect to 
sick leave. In every state studied 
there is some iocal provision for 
sick leave. 

The trend in state legislation is 
definitely toward the enactment 
of cumulative sick leave, with the 
purpose of protecting both the 
teacher and the school system from 
the avoidable bad results of teach- 
er illness while on the job—such 
as exposure of school children to 
communicable diseases, impair- 
ment of the health of teachers be- 
cause of lowered vitality and lack 
of proper rest and care, and, inevi- 
tably, inefficiency. 

Wisconsin has recently amended 
its school laws to require that 
teachers’ contracts provide “for 
leave of absence of the teacher by 
reason of sickness without reduc- 
tion of the salary of such teach- 
ers at the rate of at least five days 
per year and for accumulation of 
at least thirty days of unused sick 
leave from year to year.” 

California allows five days’ ab- 
sence for illness or injury and 
such additional days as the gov- 
erning board may allow. The 
amount of unused leave may be 
cumulative up to a total of twentv- 
five days. 

Louisiana permits ten-day sick 
leave. The amount unused in any 
year may accumulate up to twen- 
ty-five days over a period of three 
vears, thereby making it possible 
for a teacher to take as much as 
twenty-five days at one time, pro- 
vided that this amount of sick 
leave has been allowed to accu- 
mulate. 

Alabama directs the State Board 
of Education to pay regular teach- 
ers who hold valid Alabama teach- 
ers certificates their regular sala- 
ries for not in excess of nine days 
during absence from school be- 
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Fourth Annual Honor List and the State-Wide 


English Reports 


JOHN C. HODGES 
Secretary, Tennessee Council of 
Teachers of English 





First Report 


The state-wide English reports* 
were planned at the annual meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Education 
Association in Nashville in April, 
1942. During the following fall 
and winter, on the invitation of 
the superintendents and princi- 
pals, the First Annual Report 
(leading to the First Honor List) 
was worked up, and was pub- 
lished in the spring of 1943. For 
that first report, twenty-six col- 
leges throughout the state gave 
percentile rankings, according to 
English ability, to 3,103 freshmen 
who entered college in Septem- 
ber, 1942. 

Then the Tennessee English 
Council pooled the rankings from 
the twenty-six colleges and sent 
individual reports to 103 county 
and city superintendents, to near- 
ly 400 high school principals, and 
to 700 or 800 senior English teach- 
ers. These reports were confiden- 
tial. Each teacher received a re- 
port only on his own students, 
each principal a report only on 
the graduates from his school, and 
each superintendent a summary 
report only on the schools under 
his supervision. A brief statement 
about the English program, ac- 
companied by the First Honor 
List, was published in the April, 
1943, issue of THE 'TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, pages 16, 17. 


Second, Third, Fourth Reports 

The Second, Third, and Fourth 
Annual Reports were worked up 
and sent out in the same way as 
the first report. Honor lists are 
published each April in THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER, on pages 14, 32 in 
1944, on pages 15, 16 in 1945, 





*For information about the program note 
sponsored by the Tennessee English Council, 
see “The State-Wide English Program in 
Tennessee,” The English Journal, February, 
1945, pp. 71-76; reprinted in College English, 
May, 1945, pp. 448-452. 
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and for this year at the end of 
this article. Many newspapers 
throughout the state give publicity 
to the honor lists. The Fourth 
Annual Report has been made 
with the cooperation of the fol- 
lowing thirty-one colleges: 


Austin Peay, Bethel, Bob Jones, Car- 
son-Newman, David Lipscomb, East 
Tennessee State, George Peabody, Hi- 
wassee, Johnson Bible, King, Lambuth, 
Lincoln Memorial, Martin, Maryville, 
Memphis State, Middle Tennessee 
State, Milligan, Siena, Southwestern, 
Tennessee College for Women, Tennes- 
see Polytechnic, Tennessee Wesleyan, 
Trevecca, Tusculum, Union, University 
of Chattanooga, University of Tennes- 
see, University of Tennessee Junior, 
Vanderbilt, Ward-Belmont, and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 


Purpose of the Annual Reports 


The yearly reports are intended 
to give English teachers and school 
officials some indication of the 
effectiveness of the English teach- 
ing. The council realizes that its 
yearly test can reach only a minor 
fraction of high school graduates 
—that is, only the 3,000 or 4,000 
who enter Tennessee colleges each 
September. The high school prin- 
cipals may wish to develop a more 
comprehensive testing program for 
the whole graduating class. In 
the meantime the council is using 
the machinery at its disposal to 
give a sampling of teaching effi- 
ciency. Several reports, taken to- 
gether, are naturally more signifi- 
cant than any one report. 

Since the figures given are per- 
centiles—not grades—the reports 
show the standing of each school 
in relation to others in the state. 
In other words, the reports help 
the schools to see and to evaluate 
some of the results they achieve. 
If a school stands high repeatedly, 
it is encouraged to continue its 
present English program with re- 
newed vigor. If the school is low 
repeatedly, it will probably wish 
to study and adapt to its partic- 
ular needs other English programs 
that have been consistently suc- 
cessful. In order to make such 
programs available, the State De- 


partment of Education hopes to 
distribute during April, 1946, the 
new “English Manual for Teach- 
ers.” 
New English Manual 

“The English Manual,” a book 
of more than three hundred pages, 
has been prepared “by and for the 
high school teachers of Tennes- 
see.” It is not a theoretical book. 
It has been drawn directly from 
the classrooms of successful Eng- 
lish teachers in all sections of the 
state. It is “a sort of common 
denominator of the practices of 
these teachers.” The State De- 
partment of Education is printing 
a copy for every English teacher 
in Tennessee. Any English teach- 
er who fails to get a copy in the 
general distribution should write 
to the State Department of Edu- 
cation in Nashville. 


Fourth Annual Honor List 


First and second honors are 
based on last year’s averages, pro- 
vided the school was represented 
by five or more students. But 
the last two—or even the last 
three or four—years have been 
considered wherever more than a 
single year was needed to bring 
the total number of students to 
five. 

Honorable mention is reserved 
for small schools which have been 
represented by a total of only one, 
two, three, or four students during 
the past four years. Such schools 
are given honorable mention pro- 
vided the average of all their stu- 
dents for the four years is fifty- 
one or higher. 


* 
FIRST HONORS 
(65-82) 

Byars-Hall Dobyns-Bennett 

(Covington) (Kingsport) 
Carter Donelson 

(Strawberry Giles County 

Plains) (Pulaski) 
Cedar Hill Girl’s Preparatory 
Central (Chattanooga) 

(Columbia) Harriman 
Central Kenton 

(Fayetteville) La Follette 
Chattanooga 
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Call Army Recruiting 
Office for details, help. 


Explain plan to teach- 
ers, students, parents. 


Name Army - teacher 
counselling group. 
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of your students could not afford 
to go to college—NOW THEY: CAN! 


You as teachers know more, than most other people how necessary a 
university education is for every young man today: But every year, 
you see hundreds of young men forced to enter the highly competitive 
business world with but a high school education because they cannot af- 
ford to go to college. This is the case with as many as 75 per.cent of 
today’s high school graduates. However, there is one way by which every 
young man graduating from school this year can aftend a university, col- 
lege, trade or business school for four years. He can enlist in the Army 
for three years. For three years, he travels, is in perfect health, matures 
in every way, is better fitted to attend a university. Then, under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, he is eligible to attend the university of his choice. The 
Government allows him up to $500 a year to cover tuition, laboratory 
fees, books — everything. In addition, he will receive a check every 
month for $65 — $90 if he is married —to help pay living expenses. 
Your students and their parents will come to you for advice on this vital 


subject. Your advice will weigh heavily; in mony cases decide a young: 


man's future. Request that your principal have a member of the nearest 
U. S. Army Recruiting Office staff explain the entire program. to 
the other teachers -in. your school. They. will be happy 
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Universal College or University Education Under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights 


R. R. VANCE 
Director, Division of High Schools 
State Department of Education 





There are probably thousands of 
young men in Tennessee who 
would be glad to attend college or 
university if they were financially 
able to do so. Inadequate funds 
have no doubt been a powerful 
deterrent in keeping many of 
them out of institutions of higher 
education. All boys who gradu- 
ate from high school this year will 
have an opportunity to obtain a 


college education free under the ’ 


provisions of the G. I. Bill of 


Rights if they enlist in the United 


States Army before October 6, 
1946, and remain during the regu- 
lar three-year term of enlistment. 

Every one recognizes the fact 
that our country must continue to 
maintain a strong standing Army 
in the postwar era and that this 
new Army must be largely com- 
posed of the veterans who choose 
to remain in the service and the 
young men who are enlisting now 
for the first time and will continue 
to enlist until next October 6. No 
class of high school graduates will 
have this opportunity after the 
school year, 1945-46. 

Many educators have openly ex- 
pressed the belief that a boy can 
profit more from a college educa- 
tion after a three-year term of en- 
listment in the Army, because he 
will be more mature, more physi- 
cally fit, and more cognizant of 
its value. Furthermore, his wide 
travels and the many opportuni- 
ties to learn which the Army pro- 
vides him will create in him an 
incentive to continue his educa- 
tion after he returns to civilian 
life. 

While in the Army, a boy may 
continue to further his education 
by taking correspondence courses 
through the United States Armed 
Forces Institute at Madison, Wis- 
consin. If there is a certain sub- 
ject in which he was not very 
strong in high school and which 
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he may need in order to meet col- 
lege entrance requirements, he 
can review and study that subject 
while a soldier. Practically every 
Army installation has a good li- 
brary for the use of the soldiers. 
Every soldier will receive training 
in one or more of 200 separate 
trades or skills. The new Army 
of today must be composed of 
technically-trained experts, men 
who are willing to become adept 
in the fields of chemistry, radar, 
electronics, or any one of many 


‘other fields. 525 


A young man who enlists div 
three years may choose his branch 
of the service—the air, ground, or 
service forces. Furthermore, the 
three-year enlistment period per- 
mits a soldier to select his over- 
seas theatre and: thereby increase 
his pay by twenty per cent.. 

The prospective soldier should 
remember that, under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, his tuition fees, 
laboratory fees, cost of books, and 
the like will be paid! up to $500 a 
year and that he will be allowed 
for subsistence $65.00 a month if 
he is single, or $90.00 a month if 
he is married. He should further 
remember that he will be free, 
upon his separation from the serv- 
ice, to choose any college, univer- 
sity, trade school, or business col- 
lege which he may wish to attend. 

If possible, the prospective 
soldier should select the institu- 
tion which he will attend after the 
expiration of his enlistment. Hav- 
ing chosen the institution, he 
should determine its admission re- 
quirements and discuss them with 
his high school principal. If per- 
chance he has not met these re- 
quirements, he can do so while in 
the service. 

Every Army recruiting office in 
Tennessee has trained and experi- 
enced personnel who will be 
happy to explain the provisions 
of the G. I. Bill of Rights and the 
program of the new Army to all 
those interested—superintendents, 


high school principals, high school 
teachers, high school students, and 
parents. All school administra- 
tive officials are accordingly urged 
to take advantage of the proffered 
services of the Army’s recruiting 
personnel .and to ‘invite them to 
their schools. 

In a word, here is a chance for 
TennesSee to ‘make ‘her -contribu+ 
tion to the building of a great 
peacetime Army and, at the same 
time, to make it possible for many 
of her worthy sons to get a col- 
lege education after their period 
of enlistment is over. Tennessee 
has been long and _ favorably 
known among the sisterhood of 
states as “The Volunteer State.” 
I do not believe that she has any 
intention of relinquishing that 
honored sobriquet. ! 
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Plans for Pan American 
Day, 1946, Announced by 
Pan American Union 


Plans for the observance of Pan 
American Day, April 14, have 
been announced by the Pan 
American Union. 

This date will mark the six- 
teenth consecutive celebration of 
the anniversary. Pan American 
Day was established in 1930 to 
commemorate the founding of the 
Pan American Union on April 14, 
1890, and to pay tribute to the con- 
tinued solidarity of its member 
nations. By presidential procla- 
mations, it has been set aside as 
an official holiday in all twenty- 
one of the American Republics. 

The slogan selected to keynote 
the 1946 observance of Pan Ameri- 
can Day is: “Free and United—the 
Americas Go Forward.” 


We can get the new world we want, 
if we want it enough to abandon our 
prejudices, every day, everywhere. We 
can build this world if we practice 
now what we said we were fighting 
for.—Gwen Bristow. 
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BLUE BIRD BODIES 
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The South’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer 
of All Steel Bus Bodies 


BLUE BIRD BODIES 


Have 


DEYE APPEAL 
B COMFORT APPEAL 


DSAFETY APPEAL 


seuinbell BIRD BODY pal tal 


FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
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Knowledge and Interest in the 


Natural and Social 


R. LEE THOMAS 
State Department of Education 





An important responsibility of 
the elementary school is to help 
every child become acquainted 
with the natural world and under- 
stand and practice desirable social 
relationships. This responsibility 
looms with increasing significance 
as we face the perplexing reali- 
ties of 1946. Communication and 
transportation marvels have 
brought the peoples of the earth 
into closer and more interdepend- 
ent relationships than ever before. 
The world is dazed by the har- 
nessing of atomic energy and is 
faced with the task of making 
social adjustments necessary to 
preserve civilization. 

Thus comes the realization that 
understanding and sensitivity to 
the natural and social world— 
never adequately treated in the 
elementary school — are funda- 
mental needs in American and 
international life. 

The problems are obviously 
complex. The world is full of 
scientific, geographical, sociologi- 
cal and historical facts. No one 
can master them all — certainly 
boys and girls in the elementary 
school cannot. A number of sub- 
ject matter fields are involved 
from which the content and ex- 
periences of the elementary cur- 
riculum should be selected. 

The elementary school program 
should consist of well planned ex- 
periences appropriate to the 
sequential development in under- 
standings and skills of boys and 
girls of various maturity levels of 
the elementary school. 

The world of pre-school boys 
and girls may be thought of as an 
ever-widening circle of interest in 
social relationships — family, 
school and community. One goal 
of the elementary school should 
be to develop and expand this in- 
terest and knowledge of people, 





*Address before Discussion Group on 
“What the Elementary Schools Should 
Teach,” Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, 
February 26, 1946 
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World 


places and ways of living and 

working. Other desirable goals 

include: 

1. To develop ability to plan and 
work with others and to as- 
sume responsibility for carry- 
ing accepted tasks to comple- 
tion. 

2. To increase awareness of de- 
pendence upon environment. 
In an article entitled “All Flesh 

Is Grass,” in the Yale Review, 
1943, Edmund W: Sinnett makes 
this statement: “. . . Chief de- 
pendence must ever be on that 
ancient cooperation between soil 
and sun and living plants from 
which our nourishment has always 
come. The earth is still our mother. 
When man’s dependence on ma- 
chines and on all the gadgetry of 
artificial living tempts him to for- 
get these great realities, hunger’s 
grim reminder will bring him 
back to fundamental things.” 

Dr. H. A. Morgan in an address 
before the Work-Conference on 
Southern Regional Studies and 
Education, held at Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, August, 1943, stated: 

“There are only about twenty 
chemical elements that are needed 
in any appreciable quantity to 
produce our clothing, food, houses, 
and everything else that man re- 
quires. The sources of some of 
these elements, such as phosphates 
for example, are exhaustible, in 
that the present known supply 
available in readily usable form in 
this country will last only a rela- 
tively few years; others, such as 
nitrogen, are inexhaustible. Simi- 
larly, some of our sources of en- 
ergy are exhaustible and others 
are inexhaustible, for all practical 
purposes. Among the inexhaust- 
ible sources of energy are the sun, 
water, and growing vegetation. 
Such sources as coal and oil, of 
course, are exhaustible. Man’s 
problem, therefore, is to develop 
a practicable plan for conserving 
the exhaustible resources and for 
drawing more heavily upon the 
inexhaustible. Man and nature 


are essentially a part of the same 

process—the process of life.” 

The fourteen southern states 
through the Southern States Work 
Conference are attempting to 
solve some of the pressing eco- 
nomic and social problems of the 
Southern region through a pro- 
gram designed to more adequately 
develop and utilize the resources. 
The chief problem to be solved is 
that of increasing the knowledge 
and changing the attitude of the 
people concerning the natural and 
social world, with particular em- 
phasis focused on the local en- 
vironment. 

Education has been assigned a 
major responsibility for bringing 
about these improvements. “The 
approach at the elementary level,” 
according to the program out- 
lined by the Southern States Work 
Conference, “should be made 
through the immediate environ- 
ment surrounding the child. As 
the child begins to explore the 
wider environment and to make 
comparisons and contrasts with 
life in the local community he can 
begin the development of con- 
cepts, attitudes, and skills neces- 
sary for dealing at subsequent 
levels with problems connected 
with resources. Briefly, instruc- 
tion at the elementary level 
should emphasize: 

1. Study of resources at the local 
level with some understanding 
and appreciation for the re- 
sources of other localities and 
regions. 

2. Practical, direct experience in 
conserving personal belong- 
ings and resources and those 
found in school, home and com- 
munity. 

3. Work in the area of elementary 
school science which affords 
experimentation especially 
with plant and animal life, 
soils, the influence of weather, 
nutrition, and similar topics. 

4. Work with simple tools and 
beginning appreciation of 
man’s use of technological re- 
sources. 

5. Work in skill subjects definite- 
ly adjusted to resource-use 
education. (For example, 
problems in arithmetic related 
to interpreting simple data on 

(Continued on page 80) 
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That’s it... Have a Coca-Cola * 
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SAS 


.. all in the spirit of friendliness 


Even with your eyes shut you know that ice-cold 
Coca-Cola will help make any party a success. Its 
sparkling refreshment lends a gay and friendly 
tone to any occasion. Coke belongs wherever folks 
gather for fun and friendliness. The invitation 
Have a Coke means a good time will be had by all. 
It’s a mighty nice feeling to know that there’s 
Coca-Cola in the icebox ready to refresh a sociable 


pause with friends or just to refresh yourself. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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VIVA, MEXICO!! 


SYLVIA PAYNE TILLITT 
(A Unit of Work as Taught in an 
Oak Ridge School) 





On Monday morning an invita- 
tion to visit the enchanting “Land 
of Manana” was issued to the 
children of the third grade in 
room nine at the Fairview school. 
Expressions of surprised delight 
were heard as the children crossed 
the threshold and entered an en- 
vironment suggestive of Mexico. 
Colorful exhibits of Mexican 
crafts were: a huge, billowy, 
many-hued hat, painted gourds, a 
straw soldier on his straw horse 
and plates fanciful in color and 
design. (These items were bor- 
rowed from a department store in 
Knoxville.) Carefully chosen pic- 
tures of burros were mounted on 
the bulletin board over a library 
table that held stories about the 
burros’ part in the Mexican pat- 
tern of living. A picture of a 
Mexican dancer was posted over 
the bookshelves which were filled 
with books on Mexico. 

Most of the children had very 
little background for a study of 
Mexico, but one boy had lived 
there, and his enthusiasm for the 
country was contagious. Some of 
the children had souvenirs at 
home that had been presented to 
them by relatives and they imme- 
diately offered to share these 
articles with the whole class. This 
is a partial list of articles brought 
in: 

A Mexican cookbook 

A sombrero 

Several pieces of pottery 
Silver jewelry 

Wood carvings 

Mexican textiles 

Many pictures were enjoyed 
and the teacher read Elizabeth 
Morrow’s “Painted Pig.” The chil- 
dren were astonished to discover 
that a clay pig has a definite pur- 
pose in Mexican life and a painted 
pig was brought to school. It was 
discovered that the pig was hollow 
and that it had a slot in its side 
through which money could be 
dropped. Thus it served as a 
bank—a very good one too, since 
the pig had to be broken before 
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any of the coins could be removed. 

The children examined the ex- 
hibits and many questions were 
voiced. Some of the children sug- 
gested that they would like to 
know more about the Mexican 
people. Their suggestions were 
charted: 

We want to know: 

How the Mexicans dress 

What they eat 

What kind of schools they have 

What they do with their leisure 

time 

Something about their crafts 

Something about their homes 

Something about their markets 

How they make their living 

If their mountains look like the 

Great Smoky Mountains in 
East Tennessee 

If there is snow in Mexico 

The children organized them- 
selves into interest groups and 
started their research work. From 
time to time the teacher provided 
a variety of texts, pictures, and 
films. The children contributed 
magazine articles, pictures, and 
stories. There were discussion 
periods on group interests out of 
which grew the following activi- 
ties: 

1. Painting a mural depicting 
the early morning journey of the 
Mexicans to market. 

This mural was approximately 
four feet wide and fifteen feet 
long. The children explored the 
uses of many media, viz., moist 
tempera, dry tempera, colored 
chalk and crayons. In order to 
express in the best way possible 
the gayness of the people, the use 
of unusual color combinations was 
stressed. 


2. Weaving. 

Several reed mats were woven. 
They were approximately eight- 
een inches wide and twenty-four 
inches long. The reeds were se- 
lected, then soaked in water. 
When they were thoroughly 
dampened, the mats were woven. 
While they dried, the children 
drew designs for them and after 
the drying period, the chosen pat- 
terns were painted on the mats. 
The edges of the mats were then 


bound and trimmed. These mats 
made nice wall hangings. 

3. Basket making. 

The children decided upon the 
desired shape of the basket— 
round, rectangular, or square. The 
bottoms of the baskets were made 
from a solid piece of wood. These 
pieces were cut out with coping 
saws, smoothed with sandpaper, 
painted a desired color, allowed 
to dry and then shellacked. After 
some practice in learning how to 
use a ruler, nails were hammered 
into the finished frame at suitable 
spaces and the actual weaving be- 
gan. The string was made from 
twisted crepe paper. To quickly 
provide a sufficient amount of 
twisted paper (about seventy-five 
feet were needed for each basket) 
two-inch widths were cut from 
ordinary crepe paper, and with 
the teachers’ help were tightly 
twisted by tying one end to a 
Mixmaster beater and holding the 
other end. Some of it was a solid 
color and some of it was a two- 
color combination. At the com- 
pletions of the weaving, the bas- 
kets were shellacked a second 
time and allowed to dry. 

4. Construction of an open-air 
market in one end of the room. 

5. Writing stories about Mexi- 
can life. 

6. Singing songs. 

The first two songs were sung 
in Engish and the last three in 
English and Spanish. 

Cielito Lindo—C. Fernandez (1). 
Alla en el Rancho Grande—Cos- 

tello and Uranga (2). 

Rolito es Mejicano—Armando and 

Cleary (3). 

The Naughty Burro — Armando 

and Cleary (3). 
Pinata—Armando and Cleary (3). 

Before these projects were com- 
pleted frequent periods of plan- 
ning and evaluation of previous 
work were necessary. 

The culmination naturally took 
the form of a fiesta to which the 
children invited their parents and 
two other third grades. The 
groups “sold” their wares at the 
market, dramatized songs and 
stories and closed with the break- 
ing of the Pinata, scattering sweet 
goodness to all. The breaking of 
the Pinata is a Mexican Christ- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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CUT OUT THE DEADHEADS 


REPLACE OBSOLETE, WORNOUT AND UNSAFE 
SCHOOL BUS EQUIPMENT WITH 


HICKS the Chote of Americas Schools 






































Write for complete detailed information... 


HICKS BODY SALES CO. 


For East of the Tennessee River: 
W. J. Jennings, 3207 Eagle Pass, 
Louisville 4, Ky.— Magnolia 5129-J 
For West of the Tennessee River: 
Fly & Harwood, 300 Madison Ave., 
Memphis 1, Tennessee 

















HISTORICAL MURALS — STATE OFFICE BUILDING 


[See Front Cover to identify scenes described in this article] 


“Discovery” on the South Wall 
Description and Key to Characters 
The mural on the south wall de- 

picts the “Discovery” of Tennes- 
see. Its central figure (1) is the 
dashing and courageous leader, 
John Sevier, wearing the uniform 
of his military rank, Brigadier 
General of Washington District. 
Behind and to the right of him, (2) 
some of his men in the garb of 
Revolutionary soldiers follow him 
to the battle of Kings Mountain. 
In the background is the United 
States flag as it was in Sevier’s 
time after independence had been 
won. Kneeling in front of Sevier 
upon a bluff, (3) James Robertson 
sights along his rifle at the Battle 
of the Bluffs. Robertson is clothed 
in the skins characteristic of the 
frontiersman but wears the mili- 
tary hat of his office, Brigadier 
General of Mero District. Slung 
at his side is a beaded bullet 
pouch, the gift of an Indian chief, 
suggestive of Robertson’s tact and 
diplomacy with the Indians. Oc- 
cupying a prominent place in the 
central group is a yoke of oxen. 
The ox was man’s friend in a new 
country and supplied him with 
food, transportation, shoes, and 
other necessities. 

At the left, (4) La Salle and his 
polyglot followers, one of whom 
carries the flag of France, disem- 
bark at the site of Memphis after 
descending the Mississippi River 
in canoes. To the right of La 
Salle, (5) Father Marquette stands 
in an Indian canoe and holds in 
his hand a cross, as Indian maid- 
ens kneel by the side of the canoe. 
In the background is the square 
sail with which Marquette rigged 
his canoe. An Indian in the fore- 
ground (6) picks up his blanket in 
the act of completing the smoke 
signal announcing the arrival of 
the white man. The gnarled and 
twisted sycamore has been struck 
by lightning and symbolizes the 
ruggedness and rawness of primi- 
tive nature. 

On the extreme right (7) are 
British soldiers at Fort Loudon, 
while behind them (8) is the orig- 
inal cabin home of John Sevier 
and a dead tree which suggests the 
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age of the country before the white 
men arrived. William Blount, 
Territorial Governor, (9) settles 
the claims of the Indians, and Dan- 
iel Boone (10) stands with his long 
rifle in his right hand. To the left 
of Boone, (11) De Soto leads his 
party of explorers. Back of them 
is Fort Prudhomme (12) on a mud 
bluff of the Mississippi River. At 
the right top (13) are Needham 
and Arthur, who entered East 
Tennessee in 1673, and Kasper 
Mansker, one of the early explor- 
ers of Middle Tennessee. 

In the lower corner are iris, the 
state flower. To the left of the 
central group, mountain laurel 
and rhododendron thrive near a 
clear mountain spring. In the 
right foreground are ears of corn, 
wheat, a pumpkin, fruit, a hollow 
log with a pestle for pounding 
hominy, an old millstone for 
grinding meal, and an early plow. 


“Development” on the North Wall 
Description and Key to Characters 
The mural on the north wall 

portrays the “Development” of 

Tennessee. In the center stands 

the heroic figure of Andrew Jack- 

son, (1) immediately in front of 
the rearing horse on which is 
mounted Nathan Bedford Forrest, 

(2) leader of numerous daring 

cavalry raids during the Civil 

War. Behind Forrest flies the 

three-starred flag of Tennessee, 

the Stars and Bars of the Confed- 
eracy, and the Stars and Stripes 
of the United States. In front of 

Jackson (3) are three soldiers of 

his militia of the War of 1912, 

while in the center foreground (4) 

crouches the khaki-clad hero of 

the first World War, Sergeant Al- 
vin York. 

On the extreme left, (5) settlers 
are arriving in East Tennessee in 
covered wagons, drawn by oxen, 
even as a horse is being loaded for 
the westward push of other fron- 








CUBA in JUNE and AUGUST! 
MEXICO in JULY! 
Personally Conducted 

Write for Folder 
JAS. A. DASHER, VALDOSTA, GA. 











tiersmen. Meanwhile activities 
are being investigated by a tail- 
wagging dog. To the right of the 
arriving settlers, (6) James Rob- 
ertson bids good-bye to his wife 
as he prepares to set out from 
Watauga on the overland journey 
to the Cumberland settlement. 
Sam Houston, (7) as he apveared 
during his later years when he 
had left Tennessee for Texas, 
stands with his broad-brimmed 
hat grasped in his hand. Behind 
him, (8) federal troops march 
through Tennessee during the War 
Between the States. In the fore- 
ground, a little girl of plantation 
days curtsies gracefully. At the 
top left (9) Richard Henderson 
bargains with the Indian chiefs 
as he negotiates a treaty with 
them at Sycamore Shoals for the 
acquisition of land. 

To the right of the central group 
of figures, (10) James K. Polk 
stands with arms outstretched, 
symbolizing the fact that he is said 
to have been the originator of 
stump-speaking in Tennessee. As 
the sweep of the mural moves 
from east to west, (11) James Rob- 
ertson and his wife are reunited 
at Nashborough after her/perilous 
voyage on John Donelson’s boat, 
“Adventure.” Over their heads is 
the partially furled sail of the “Ad- 
venture” (12). To their right, (13) 
Andrew Johnson holds an open 
book, signifying his espousal of 
the cause of public education, and 
Admiral David Glasgow Farragut 
(14) stands with his hat raised. 

At the extreme right, the gra- 
ciousness of ante-bellum Tennes- 
see is shown as a gallant gentle- 
man kisses the hand of a beautiful 
Southern belle. Behind them, the 
time sequence moves to later 
days with the figures of “Bob” 
Taylor (15) and Cordell Hull (16), 
the latter in his uniform of cap- 
tain during the Spanish-American 
War. In the background may be 
seen Fort Nashborough (17) on 
the bluffs at the present site of 
Nashville; the Mississippi River 
packet, Robert E. Lee, arriving at 
Memphis (18); and the first train 
on the tracks of the Nashville and 
Chattanooga Railway (19). 
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National Association of Ceachers’ Agenctes 


W H AT m The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


WH is N . The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
¢ ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 


W lq FE R FE , Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 
_ 


W H Y: To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 














N.A.T.A. Members in the South 


NATIONAL 7A PLACEMENT SERVICE Announces operation and offer of service to schools 


1 Hamilton National Bank Bldg. and teachers under experienced management of Roy 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. C. Reynolds. 


SOUTHERN TEACHER’S AGENCY Since 1918, your office for advancement. Enroll now for 1946’s 
Hamilton Trust Building best opportunities. We have them. 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 

SOUTHERN TEACHER’S AGENCY Opened in 1919. Write for outstanding opportunities of 1946 in 
2 a “aaa the Middle Atlantic states. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCE Home office, founded 1902. Over four decades of service to 


Columbia 6, S. Southern schools and teachers. Advance in 1946. 
COLLEGE and SPECIALIST BUREAU Since 1927 offering a nation-wide service to colleges and col- 
434-8 Goodwyn Institute lege teachers. New members needed to meet the demand. 


Memphis 3, Tenn. 





For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. 














MOTION PICTURES 


16MM—8MM 


E. K. Churchwell Film Exchange 


510 Deaderick Street 
Nashville Phone 5-8244 Tennessee 


Film Dealers for 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago 


MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND PICTURES 


Educational — Recreation — T echnical Training 
Catalogs Furnished Upon Request 


PHONE OR MAIL US YOUR INQUIRIES 
FOR IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


Either Purchase or Rental 
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The School or Community Garden— 


What's It Worth? 


MRS. CLEO CARPENTER 
Supervisor, School Lunch Program 
Division of Health Education 
State Department of Education 





The United States Department 
of Agriculture states that more 
people will be hungry and starv- 
ing this year than at anytime dur- 
ing the war; that the people in 
Europe have been eating up their 
food supply at a rate that cannot 
be maintained until the next har- 
vest. The next six months will 
be worse than the last six months. 
During this emergency period a 
school or community garden and 
canning program cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of money — all 
schools have felt the food shortage 
or have not been within reach of 
the food necessary to meet re- 
quirements in the lunch program. 

School or community gardens 
have not only been a source of 
wholesome food supply for the 
school but have saved the schools 
money. It is profitable. It is 
healthful. It means more fruits 
and vegetables for the children. 
A good garden or extra rows of 
vegetables in the family garden 
will add materially to the well- 
being of the children who eat in 
the school lunchrooms by supply- 
ing food that might not otherwise 
be provided. Fresh vegetables 
direct from the gardens are su- 
perior in quality to those general- 
ly sold on the market and in addi- 
tion are readily available when 
wanted for use. 


The estimated quantities of food 
per month per child.on the school 
lunch program are offered below: 

The Department of Home Eco- 
nomics Education Division of Vo- 
cational Education in Kentucky 


twelve months many Americans 
will go to bed with empty 
stomachs. This is going to be a 
hungry world and if reports are 
true—and I have no reason to dis- 
pute them—the food shortage will 
become more severe as the year 
rolls on. Farmers are in a strate- 
gic position. They are in position 
to largely grow their own food 
supply. Effort will be required.” 
Anything worth having is worth 























For 9 Months 
Pounds Pounds 1 Quart 
Per for Bushels_ | Approximate 
Type of Food Month 9 Months (approx.) Number 
Tomatoes 3 27 1% 7 
Leafy, Green and Yellow 
Vegetables 
Greens 1.5 13:5 1 1/10 6 
Beans | 13:5 4% 8 
Carrots | 2 18 2/5 8 
Other Vegetables and Fruits 
Beets 1 9 LT 3 
Corn | 1 9 1/8 4 
Peaches 1 9 1/5 + 
Apples 2 18 2/5 6 
Pears | 1 9 1/6 5 











Department of Home Economics Division of Vocational Education, Kentucky 


has worked out the following sug- 
gested amounts needed per child 
for a period of nine months. 


If one child needs seven quarts 
of tomatoes over a period of nine 
months, 100 children would need 
700 quarts. If one-half bushel of 
tomatoes will provide seven 
quarts, it will take approximately 
fifty bushels for 100 children. 
How can these seven bushels of 
tomatoes be provided and canned? 
Can the school or community 
raise and can seven bushels of 
tomatoes? 

Mr. Roy H. Milton says: “Unless 
I miss my guess, within the next 


Estimated Quantities of Food Per Month Per Child on School Lunch Program 





Foop Group 


Quantity oF Foop 





Milk? 

Potatoes, sweet potatoes® 
Dry beans, peas and nuts* 
Tomatoes, citrus fruits* 
Leafy, green and yellow vegetables® 
Other vegetables and fruit® 
Eggs 

Meat, poultry, fish 

Flour and cereals 

Butter 

Other fats 

Sugars 


7 - 8 qts. 
14 - 3 lbs. 
6 - 8 oz. 

2 - 3 Ibs. 
5 - 6 Ibs. 
4 - 6 lbs. 
6-7 eggs 
2 - 21% lbs. 
3 - 4 Ibs. 
10 oz. 

12 oz. 





2Milk, one-half pint for drinking with some to be used in cooking or as cheese. 


®Where only one hot dish 


can be served, use smaller amount. 


‘Quantity of tomatoes may be increased two to three times if there is a surplus. 
5Green cabbage, carrots and green lettuce may be used raw. Other items in this group 


which may be cooked are green beans, 


as, spinach or other greens, yellow squash. 


°This group includes such vegetables as onions, celery, cauliflower, corn, and beets and 
such fruit as berries, apples, peaches, and melons. 
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working for. What isn’t worth 
working for isn’t worth anything. 

Be prepared. Grow a garden 
or have each child grow extra 
rows in the family garden. Hav- 
ing produced the food, the next 
step is to conserve it. Where there 
is no community cannery it will 
be necessary to can the food by 
accepted methods. The following 
bulletin is recommended: “Home 
Canning, Preserving, and Pick- 
ling” by Miss Maude Guthrie, 
Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 








JOHN 


Scvler 


HOTEL 
JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 


225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 
Rates from $2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 


M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 
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MAKE YOUR BASIC SCIENCE PROGRAM EFFECTIVE 

















or wit 





Far Superior to All General Science Texts in Its Coverage of Modern Applications of Science 


A Laboratory Guide in General Science 
A simple, practical laboratory guide and exercise book designed for use with OUR SURROUNDINGS 


A complete record book for laboratory work in biology, physics, and chemistry courses. Two pages are 
provided for each experiment, with ample space for apparatus, material, diagrams, procedures, observa- 
tions, and conclusions. 


These books can be purchased at Tennessee Book Company, 181 Third Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee 


USE 


OUR SURROUNDINGS 


e <A Complete Course in General Science 


FOWLER—COLLISTER—THURSTON 
U p-to-Date—Practical—T eachable 


Meets the current demand for greater emphasis on the teaching of science 


and 


Including 
EXPERIMENTS—APPLICATIONS—PROJECTS—EXERCISES—TESTS 
By Fowler and Thurston 


any other General Science textbook in its field. 


THE IROQUOIS SCIENCE NOTEBOOK 
Collister and Stanton 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Chimes Building, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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Montgomery County’s School 


Library Program 


MARGARET ANDERSON 
Librarian, Mentgomery County 
Schools, Tennessee 





“Oh, boy! Here’s the bookmo- 
bile!” 

“I’m gonna take out fifteen 
books today! More’n that, may- 
be, if I can find that many good 
ones!” 

“Hey, y’all, come on! Here’s 
the bookmobile! Tell Miss Walker 
the bookmobile’s here!” 

“You got any good books on 
airplanes today?” 

“Have you got a book tells how 
to build a boat?” 

“Did you bring me Lassie Come- 
Home?” 

“Can our room come first? I 
want to help take up the cards 
today, please!” 

“My mother says would you 
please send her a book to read? 
She sure did like that last one I 
took her!” 

“Say, my brother had to quit 
high school to help on the farm, 
and he said could you send him a 
book—kind of an adventure sto- 
ry—something with a lotta action 
in it!” 

Such are the enthusiastic greet- 
ings that have hailed the Mont- 
gomery County school bookmo- 
bile at its every stop since its in- 
itial trip in March of 1944, when 
service to the rural schools of 
Montgomery County was begun. 

The central circulating school 
library of about 10,450 well se- 
lected books is housed in a wing 
of the county school workshop and 
serves the reading needs of the 
county’s thirty-four elementary 
schools. Young in years, but well 
established in service, the library 
had its beginning about eight 
years ago when a limited amount 
of science material was purchased 
from county funds to be used at 
several rural schools in demon- 
stration work. Soon money was 
set up in the budget to purchase 
reading material that could be 


Courtesy Wilson Library Bulletin, Janu- 
ary, 1946. 
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taken out to the schools by the 
supervisor of instruction, and as 
the value of supplementary read- 
ing material became _ evident, 
books and materials on subjects 
other than science began to be 
added to the collection. 

The teachers were quick to real- 
ize the great benefit derived by 
their students from the use of li- 
brary materials, and they began to 
raise money for a library fund. 
Books appropriate for use on var- 
ious grade levels were selected by 
a group of alert and interested 
teachers. 

Ever since the state began ap- 
propriating state aid funds for the 
purchase of library books, Mont- 
gomery County each year has 
matched these appropriations, and 
the library has grown steadily. 

Housed from its infancy in 
closed cabinets above the county 
superintendent’s office in the 
courthouse, and administered by 
a former teacher who shared her 
library time with office work, the 
library was classified by a librar- 
ian during the summer of 1939, 
and a shelf list was made. In 
1942, a full-time librarian was em- 
ployed, standard library practices 
and routines were put into effect, 
and much was done toward stand- 
ardizing the book collection. 

In March of 1944, a cherished 
dream was realized, and a book- 
mobile, a specially designed and 
rebuilt 1936 model Ford school 
bus, with shelving built inside to 
hold 1,400 books, was sent gaily 
forth to render service to the ru- 
ral elementary schools. The in- 
terest and enthusiasm created by 
the bookmobile from the begin- 
ning have been gratifying. 

During the 1944-1945 school 
year, the 2,447 elementary white 
school children and their teachers 
have been visited once each month 
with the bookmobile and assisted 
in their selection of books, maga- 
zines, pictures, victrola records, 
and other materials to supplement 
their textbooks and to furnish 


them many hours of recreational 
reading. Books totaling 29,281 
have been borrowed from the 
bookmobile during this eight- 
month period, and when we as- 
sume that at least five children 
read each book during the month, 
the circulation figure becomes 
106,405, a more accurate picture 
of the actual circulation. 

Each child from the _ third 
through the eighth grade is al- 
lowed to come inside the bookmo- 
bile and, with the assistance of the 
librarian, to select the books he 
wishes to read. He is not hurried 
in his selection, but is allowed to 
browse among the hundreds of 
fascinating books until he finds 
those that meet his needs and his 
interests. Each child is consid- 
ered as an individual with indi- 
vidual interests, tastes, and read- 
ing ability. 

Many schoolrooms have attrac- 
tive reading centers, which often 
resemble informal living rooms. 
Table lamps, easy chairs with 
bright slip covers, a linoleum rug, 
a bowl of flowers, and attractive 
books extend an almost audible 
invitation to the youngsters to 
“come and read!” Here they can 
work together on a class problem 
or project, or can read and investi- 
gate during their leisure time. 

From Montgomery County’s 
615 square mile area and from 
the 19,000 rural population come 
many school children from isolat- 
ed communities and from under- 
privileged homes where the ad- 
vantages of books have been en- 
tirely lacking. The books to 
which they now have access will 
have a far-reaching influence. 
Consider the timid and poorly 
clad seventh grade girl who is 
deliberating unduly long in mak- 
ing her selection, and who finally 
says half-apologetically, ‘Could 
you find me something real easy? 
I’m teaching my mother and fa- 
ther to read. They didn’t get to 
go to school much.” 

At present the bookmobile op- 
erates only during the school year, ' 
but there is a definite need for 
year-around service. As our book 
resources increase, Montgomery 
County is planning for the day 
when twelve-month service will 
be offered to all the county chil- 
dren and adults as well. 
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A School System Builds a Curriculum 


L. G. DERTHICK 


and 
RUTH McCAFFERTY 
Chattanooga Public Schools 





The vast changes of the present 
decade provide a trenchant stim- 
ulus to educational planning. 
Schools cannot afford to lag be- 
hind other institutions. War has 
given education as much chal- 
lenge and as much demand as it 
has given to medicine and science. 
We cannot expect our schools to 
retain the same plans and pro- 
cedures which sufficed in the pre- 
ceding decade; we need to adjust, 
to evaluate, to absorb new ma- 
terials, and to prepare the schools 
for the post-war world. No plan- 
ning done at Yalta, in San Fran- 
cisco, or in Washington, Potsdam, 
London, Moscow, or Tokyo will 
be of great value unless we trans- 
late it into terms understood by 
our children. Education in 
America is coming under closer 
and closer scrutiny and we who 
teach must keep a step ahead in 
finding our own errors, in mak- 
ing corrections, and in projecting 
positive programs of service for 
the future. 

While in one extreme instance 
of provincialism we hear that 
each teacher is capable of plan- 
ning for her own children, and in 
another extreme, that we must 
regiment our efforts to assure 
equal and identical opportunities 
for all, we can be fairly sure that 
neither the atomism of the first 
approach nor the totalitarianism 
of the second is worth much. The 
happy solution will probably rest 
in a far-reaching agreement that 
all the children should be guar- 
anteed certain fundamental con- 
cepts, that the teacher, using 
them, will enrich them to the 
limits of child needs and ca- 
pabilities. 

Something of this thinking is 
permeating the Chattanooga Pub- 
lic Schools. The teachers recog- 
nize that their program, while 
adequate in some areas, is in- 
adequate in others. Certainly 
there is a feeling that coordinated 
work directed to the organic de- 
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velopment of the whole child is 
far more desirable than an ap- 
proach which rests entirely upon 
the individual teacher. We can 
no longer shelve the child into 
twelve separate grade levels, hop- 
ing for the best results to obtain 
on each level, unless the teacher 
in every instance has a full view 
of the whole teaching program. 
One of our weaknesses has been 
in thinking of the child as ours 
for only that year in which we 
have him. 

To say that each child, where- 
ever he is, whoever his teacher 
may be, insofar as is humanly 
possible, should receive the same 
opportunity for growth and de- 
velopment is to say the obvious. 
But this is easier said than done; 
it means among other things that 
teachers must coordinate their 
planning and see both behind and 
in front of their immediate class- 
room situations. 

Work to this end began in 
Chattanooga in the fall of 1944. 
A group of teachers were invited 
to participate in planning a pro- 
gram on intercultural relations. 
Among this group were teachers 
from all grade levels, represent- 
ing the areas of music, art, social 
studies, science, physical training, 
literature, and home economics. 
After a few preliminary meetings 
special assignments were selected 
and within a period of three 
months these teachers had pro- 
duced three booklets of about 400 
pages dealing with intercultural 
relations. The booklets were 
mimeographed and shared with 
all teachers. As a next step, all 
teachers will be requested to sub- 
mit a written account of their best 
work in intercultural relations. 
Then, from this experience, the 
present tentative plans will be 
edited and enriched to become a 
well-rounded program. 

Some of the present work con- 
tains a carefully graded collec- 
tion of songs and folk dances from 
many lands. Art masterpieces 
from different countries are tested 
on various grade levels. Stories 
from and about other peoples are 


given and these, of course, are as- 
signed to appropriate reading 
levels. Thus a teacher of grade 
six, say, who in geography and 
world background is studying 
France, will find music, painting, 
folk dances, and games suitable 
for use in this connection. This 
is valuable because often enough 
a given sixth grade teacher does 
not have time or background to 
seek out references in all areas. 
But when the pooled intelligence 
of specialists in various areas is 
brought together, the result is a 
finished piece of work which 
saves the individual teacher much 
time and worry and brings to the 
pupils a breadth of possible ex- 
periences to meet their varying 
needs. 

It was recognized immediately 
that resources beyond those avail- 
able in the system were needed. 
Through cooperative planning the 
University of Tennessee, the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, and the 
Tennessee Agriculture and Indus- 
trial College entered the local 
system, supplied speakers and 
specialists who sat with teachers 
and offered suggestions, advice, 
and guidance on local problems. 
A system of credit was agreed 
upon on the workshop basis and 
teachers who volunteered to assist 
received the same recognition for 
their work as they would in a 
workshop, for essentially the 
workshop method of work pre- 
vailed. 

The success of this effort in 
program planning led to its ex- 
tension in the area of the lan- 
guage arts. Even before the work 
on intercultural relations had re- 
ceived its first drafting, a steering 
committee was invited to evalu- 
ate present practices and future 
needs in English. This committee, 
like the other, represented white 
and colored schools and various 
grade levels. We felt that no 
grade should plan alone, that in 
order to achieve organic unity it 
was necessary to think in terms 
of the whole child in the whole 
school. Practices in English 
varied a great deal; in some class- 
rooms excellent programs pre- 
vailed; in others the atmosphere 
was rigid and formal; in others 
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the method was incidental and 
presumably functional, with too 
little emphasis upon drill, prac- 
tice, or usage. This situation 
meant that a child’s program de- 
pended too much upon his teach- 
er’s background and_ interest 
without the benefits of direction 
from a flexible master blueprint 
for the entire system. 

After two months of prelimi- 
nary study and research directed 
to local practices and after an 
evaluation of these in terms of 
some twenty or twenty-five other 
courses of study, and professional 
studies, ninety-six teachers, eight 
from each grade level, were 
united to begin work on a course 
of study for twelve grades. Work 
began in January and by Septem- 
ber of 1945 agreement has been 
reached on the allocation of skills 
to the several grades, over six 
hundred pages of lesson plans 
have been developed, and a new 
interest in English has emerged. 
During the course of the next 
two years, with the Universities 
cooperating, we shall, if fortune 
holds, have an established pro- 
gram for all the children in all 
the schools. While we do not 
anticipate or desire a program so 
rigid that it cannot be adjusted, 
we reasonably expect to develop 
children who read, write, speak, 
and listen with an acumen not 
ordinarily found. Our program 
is to stress the best of children’s 
literature as well as a cumulative 
standard for growth in speaking, 
listening, writing, and mechanics. 
Consistent with the most recent 
trends in the language arts, we 
are moving to the right of center 
and stressing grammar far more 
than it was stressed in the thirties. 

A smaller group of teachers 
during the spring evaluated the 
social studies program from 
grades four through twelve. The 
committee has favored the intro- 
duction of a richer course in 
American history, grade five, and 
this has been accomplished. The 
committee has agreed that Ten- 
nessee history should be removed 
from grade six to grades five and 
seven, but no work beyond plan- 
ning has been achieved. The 
committee favors the introduction 
of world geography in the junior 
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high school and has debated the 
necessity of requiring world his- 


tory for graduation. This com- 
mittee is continuing its study with 
a view to the overall revision of 
the social studies program. 

In summary, the work in cur- 
riculum planning in Chattanooga 
is still in its early stages and 
needs continuous development 
and extension into all areas. Thus 
far approximately 150 teachers 
have participated on the volun- 
tary basis. Three universities are 
cooperating. The results stem 
from pooling the ideas of all 
teachers from all grade levels and 
various specialized areas. While 
we are not as yet ready to show 
finished and tangible results be- 
yond our teaching family, we feel 
that in the one year of this par- 
ticular effort we have found our 
stride and are beginning to make 
forward steps. This is due en- 
tirely to a corps of teachers who 
have given unselfishly and un- 
stintingly of much time in order 
to achieve for themselves and 
their pupils a curriculum pro- 
gram to meet the challenge of 
contemporary social and economic 
issues. 
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Good and Able 


EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University 





A president of a southern col- 
lege who traveled widely told me 
that on cne of his trips he had to 
spend several hours at a little 
country railroad station. To pass 
the time, he walked about the 
countryside. Here he noted to his 
surprise how run-down every- 
thing had become when compared 
to what he had seen on a similar 
visit many years earlier. 

He puzzled about this, and on 
his return to the railroad station 
struck up a conversation with an 
elderly Negro. He asked him 
what had happened to cause this 
marked change. The man replied 
that there had been too much one- 
crop cotton farming, that many of 
the better people had moved 
away. And finally he described 
the people now living there in 
these terms: “Dem dat’s good ain’t 
able. Dems dat’s able ain’t good.” 

Goodness and ability — what a 
combination for us to develop in 
our schools and homes! Goodness 
without ability is a vehicle head- 
ed in the right direction. But it 
has no motive power and it lacks 
a skilled driver. Ability without 
goodness is a ruthless mechanism 
that may jump off the track and 
crush everything in its path. 

The meaning of the word “good” 
or “goodness” of course needs to 
be made clear. Good is used in so 
many different senses. We speak 
of a good businessman, a good 
teacher, or a good farmer. A good 
businessman, for example, is one 
who does well, not necessarily one 
who does good. A good farmer, 
on the other hand, is usually 
thought of as one who takes care 
of his soil and livestock, as a man 
who grows good crops. 

But what is a good teacher? Is 
she one who is developing her stu- 
dents as well as her subject? Isa 
good teacher one who promotes 
goodness? Is a good school one 
where students are living a good 
life? Or is a good school one in 
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which arithmetic or reading or 
chemistry are well taught? 

Certainly when we speak of a 
good student we are usually not 
passing an ethical judgment. A 
good student is a person who gets 
good grades. And these grades 
usually tell us very little about 
the ability or interest of a student 
in making wise, socially valuable 
use of the knowledge or skills 
which he has gained. 

Does this mean then that our 
public schools are not concerned 
with goodness? Indeed it doesn’t. 
There is probably no organized in- 
stitution that is doing so much to- 
day to promote goodness as the 
public school. Certainly it has 
been an active agent in promoting 
the concept of moral equality. It 
is a place of opportunity for all 
children. Here the rich and the 
poor are treated alike. All races, 
all nationalities, and all religions 
intermingle. Tolerance is the rule, 
and intolerance is the exception. 

Why then, is there any real 
issue about goodness in our 
schools? Aren’t we good enough? 
The answer is quite clear. In a 
world which has suddenly learned 
how to blow itself to bits through 
atomic bombs, goodness must be 
more directly sought. Those who 
say that goodness can’t be taught 
are talking dangerous nonsense. 
They interpret teaching as a nar- 
row lesson-memorizing process. In 
this sense, of course, goodness 
cannot be taught. But neither 
can arithmetic. 

However, let’s be more specific. 
Just what kind of goodness do we 
want in the school? What are we 
aiming at? The kind of goodness 
which we see most often in the 
schools, and the one at which we 
are or should be aiming is the 
goodness of sharing, of mutuality, 
of cooperating, of group planning. 
We must increasingly see that on 
the playground, in the classroom, 
in the community, constant em- 
phasis is placed on doing one’s 
share, on taking one’s turn. 

We must devalue prestige which 
comes from taking more than 


one’s share out of the common 


wealth. This does not mean 
a philosophy of quantitative 
equality. It does mean that no 


one should take more out of the 
common wealth than he can com- 
fortably use for his own growth 
and development. Furthermore, 
what he takes out should not in- 
terfere with similar growth and 
development of others. 

This emphasis on sharing, on 
mutuality, is now being increas- 
ingly seen in our school systems. 
The Springfield Plan is a good ex- 
ample. It has been ably described 
in two recent books, one titled The 
Story of the Springfield Plan, by 
Chatto and Halligan, the other 
titled The Springfield Plan: A 
Photographic Record, by Alland 
and Wise. 

These concerns with inter-group 
or intercultural education ll 
stem from the democratic ideal of 
“playing fair.” They place a high 
value on graciousness, fairness, 
good sportsmanship, kindliness, 
and unselfishness. They also place 
emphasis on a thoughtful, rational 
approach to problems, on doing 
something about them. They 
place pivotal importance on judg- 
ing others as persons, not as mem- 
bers of a race, nationality, or 
social group. 

We note, too, an increasing 
stress on generalizing these traits 
of sharing and mutuality beyond 
the family, beyond the classroom, 
beyond the city and state, to the 
international field. It is signifi- 
cant that when the American peo- 
ple are polled as to whether or not 
they wish to share their food and 
clothing with those who are in 
dire need, the great majority 
agree to do so. This is a tribute 
to the fundamental goodness of 
the American people. 

But is goodness enough? It is 
if we interpret it broadly enough 
to include the abilities involved in 
putting goodness into effect. 
Sometimes, however, we see that 
people may have the right atti- 
tude, be willing to share, want to 
do the right thing, and yet be 
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sadly inept at doing it. Many 
good people were and still are 
grossly ignorant of what is hap- 
pening in world affairs. Just de- 
siring the good isn’t enough. The 
ability to carry through must be 
there too. 

As one notes the forces for good 
and evil in city and state, we find 
very few people really on the side 
of evil, or malice, or hatred. Most 
persons are well-intentioned. Most 
persons want to be fair to minori- 
ties. They want to do the right 
thing. They want to have good 
schools. They want to support 
such activities as the Boy Scouts 
or the League of Women Voters or 
better housing. Unfortunately, 
too often this is the point at which 
most of them stop. 

A friend of mine once attended 
a week-long meeting at which 
many noted ministers were pres- 
ent. Yet my friend came home 
very disappointed because they 
stopped at analysis. They didn’t 
say what could be done or had 
been done in Springfield or Co- 
lumbus or Minneapolis. They 
knew what was wrong, but they 
couldn’t or didn’t develop the 
step-by-step program necessary to 
correct these evils. Earnestness is 
no substitute for engineering. 

Again and again, the criticism is 
made that in nearly every city a 
relatively small number of people 
are carrying the load of commu- 
nity work. The people who are en- 
gaged in fighting for civil liberties 
or better housing, against discrim- 
ination or for better radio pro- 
grams tend to be the same people. 
They are extraordinarily skillful 
in getting things done. But too 
much of the social burden rests on 
their shoulders. 

This summer a friend of mine 
told me how a group of more than 
100 citizens in her community had 
signed a petition protesting the 
miscarriage of justice in regard to 
aneighbor. As a result, the situa- 
tion was quickly remedied. This 
was a demonstration, even to the 
petitioners, of the power of a 
group of friends and neighbors in 
seeing that justice was done. 

The development and signing of 
the Charter of the United Nations 
is an excellent example of the way 
in which good intentions—the de- 
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sire to build a world order—are 
translated into action. It illus- 
trates the combination of goodness 
and ability. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of good and able people 
made it possible for us to have this 
Charter. But the Charter is only 
in its beginning stage. In this 
country we are now where the 
Colonists were after the Revolu- 
tionary War. They had freed 
themselves from oppression but 
they had not yet built a nation. 
The Colonists took six years to 
develop a federated nation. How 
long will it take to build a work- 
able world organization? 

What could the school do to 
translate goodness into ability? 
The school needs to see itself as a 
miniature of society in which real, 
lifelike jobs are solved through 
group planning and group action. 
This is what a school does when it 
works out a project for introduc- 
ing new students into the life of 
the school. This is what the school 
does when it develops a reforesta- 
tion project or a school garden. 
This is what the school does when 
it studies and acts to help provide 
suitable community recreation. It 
is what the school does when it 
sets up a program by means of 
which community services are 
furnished, such as a_ speakers’ 
bureau for the Community Chest, 
a film-projection service for the 
Victory Loan Drive, and the like. 

We can face this problem 
squarely in the school if we more 
commonly ask the question “What 
can this student do?” instead of 
“What does this student know?” 
Here are some questions concern- 
ing general abilities that might be 
asked about every high-school 
student: “How does he get along 
with his fellow students? His 
parents? Has he learned how to 
learn? Can he successfully com- 
municate his ideas in writing or in 
speaking? Does he know how to 
do individual and group planning? 
Is he able to hold a job? Is he an 
intelligent purchaser of goods and 
services? Has he mastered the 
simple rudiments of critical think- 
ing? Are his tastes in music, 
literature, or home decoration 
headed in the right direction?” 

We have all been amazed at our 
ability to harness atomic energy. 
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But equally amazing discoveries 
are possible in the field of human 
energy. Are we marshalling our 
brains and our abilities to the tune 
of two billion dollars worth (the 
amount we spent on the atomic 
bomb) to find how to develop peo- 
ple good enough and able enough 
to handle atomic energy wisely? 

A little while ago we talked 
about the postwar world as 
though it would never come. But 
we’ve been living in it for three 
months now and we’re still in a 
daze. Our vision of a bright new 
world filled with nylon hose, 
glass-tiled kitchens, sleek new 
automobiles has a shadow cast 
over it—a fear of what men might 
do with atomic energy. 

Let’s face the issue honestly. 
We never used the energy from 
coal or waterpower nearly as 
wisely as we knew how. We never 
used the talents and energies of 
all people to the fullest, even dur- 
ing wartime. What hope is there 
now that we will do any better 
with atomic energy? 

The only hope is that in the face 
of danger of extinction or of the 
necessity of living underground 
like animals, we shall use the 
goodness and the ability that we 
now possess to think about these 
problems in new, epochal terms. 
There is no other alternative. 


Help for Bill 


The touring company gave a per- 
formance of “King Lear,” and the local 
critic wrote: “If Shakespeare could 
have seen his play performed he would 
have turned in his grave.” 

Next might the same company did 
“Othello,” and the leading actor 
thought he had made a hit this time, 
until he opened his paper and read: 
“We thank the’ company at the Buskin 
Theatre. Shakespeare is now on his 
back again.” 
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The Principals’ Responsibility for Inservice Training 


R. B. HOUSTON 
Associate High School Supervisor 





A few weeks ago, and just out 
of college too, I started my high 
school teaching experience. True, 
I was enthusiastic with all the 
ideas I had about guidance, home 
rooms, extracurricular activities, 
the library outcomes, and I even 
had what I called a philosophy of 
secondary education. Actually I 
looked forward to my teaching 
filled with a spirit of service and 
a desire to be the very best teach- 
er possible. 

But something happened; some- 
thing that I’m wondering hasn’t 
dampened the spirit of so many 
beginning teachers. Here’s how 
it was. The principal of my school 
just didn’t do the things I ex- 
pected him to do. There we sat 
at the first faculty meeting with 
not so much as a word of intro- 
duction. Older teachers stared 
at me with a look of “What in 
the world does she want to be a 
teacher for.” At least that was 
the way I felt. The principal gave 
us the schedule without so much 
as consulting us about our desires 
or capabilities. He seemed to im- 
press me as a person who wanted 
to be dignified and was afraid he 
would lose the respect of his 
teachers if he even smiled. 

“Now, teachers, I want you 
from the very start to maintain 
strict discipline,” he said. 

Yes, there was a point that had 
been worrying me. How do you 
keep discipline anyway? Well, I 
found out later, but what heart- 
aches I suffered. Why didn’t my 
principal just give some little 
hints at the first? That would 
have saved me many restless 
nights. 

“You are supposed to have 
supervised study fifty per cent of 
the classroom time,” he an- 
nounced. Supervised study? 
How do you supervise study any- 
way? I wish we could have had 
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the experience of some of the 
older teachers right then and 
there, but before I could say a 
word he had dismissed the group. 

Just as soon as the faculty 
meeting adjourned I rushed over 
to the principal with a long list 
of questions I as a beginner need- 
ed to know, but believe it or not, 
that man made the fastest exit 
I ever saw. He was the first to 
leave the meeting, and before I 
could call to him he was driving 
away from the front of the school. 

I’ve never been in so much 
trouble in my life. Oh, those 
hectic first days! I remember I 
prepared each lesson carefully, 
sat up until two o’clock the night 
before we were to meet classes for 
the first time. For one of my 
classes I prepared what I would 
do for the first three days. I 
started out bravely but I found 
that I was running out of ammu- 
nition after about fifteen minutes, 
so I started on what I had planned 
for the second day. Believe it or 
not, I taught everything I had 
planned for the three days during 
the very first period and had ten 
minutes to spare. I talked my- 
self blue in the face; and actually 
when the day was over, I couldn’t 
speak above a whisper. 

How I needed sympathy! How 
I needed advice and help! If only 
I could have one smile of encour- 
agement from that principal. 
Why in the world didn’t he stop 
by my classroom and tell me if 
I was in error? I came very near 
resigning at the end of the first 
day, and I’ve been tempted to do 
that very thing at least once every 
day since. 

Let me tell you about the 
second faculty meeting. A month 
after school started we got a no- 
tice one morning that a faculty 
meeting was called for that very 
afternoon at 3:30. A friend of 
mine was coming to visit me on 
the 3:40 train, but that just had to 
go to hang. After two or three 


frantic telephone calls, I did ar- 
range for someone to meet her. 
You can imagine my. frame of 
mind when I entered the room 
for the meeting. A glance around 
was evidence enough that every- 
one else felt about the same way. 

Two subjects were discussed at 
that meeting: money and dis- 
cipline, and what a bore it was. 
Some poor “youngun” by the 
name of Bill Hankins had been 
giving one of the old maid teach- 
ers a pain in the neck, and she 
and the principal talked about 
that one problem for one-half an 
hour. Then we spent another 
hour fussing about who would do 
which at a carnival the principal 
said must be held not later than 
the middle of October. I just sat 
there thinking how nice it would 
be to have faculty committees for 
such things rather than to be dic- 
tated to by the principal. The 
time we wasted and the little we 
accomplished! We could have 
disposed of those two problems in 
five minutes if there had been 
some forethought in planning. 
Why, I thought, can’t we discuss 
some things in faculty meetings 
that would be helpful in our 
teaching? It would have been a 
pleasure to serve on a committee 
and report back or even lead a 
discussion with the group; how- 
ever, I have long since decided 
that our principal feels that he 
must run the faculty meetings and 
the teachers are to do as he says. 

Now, don’t get the wrong im- 
pression—I’m not a smart aleck 
beginning teacher full of ideas 
that aren’t even practicable. I’m 
just as sincere as I can be, but if 
principals could only realize how 
teachers need their help, their en- 
couragement, their sympathy. If 
they could only see the responsi- 
bility they have for the inservice 
training of teachers. 

A popular magazine frequently 
lists a feature entitled, “Why 
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Don’t They?” Here’s a list of ten 
for principals: 


Principals should be _  ap- 
proachable and understand- 
ing so that we as teachers 
would not hesitate to call on 
them for help. Time should 
be arranged in the day, pref- 
erably before school begins 
or after it closes, when the 
principal will be in the office 
for teacher conferences. 


The success or failure of a 
beginning teacher is largely 
in the hands of the principal. 
Never was an experienced 
guiding hand so needed. Why 
don’t principals confer with 
these young teachers before 
school opens, show them the 
building, explain their work, 
introduce them to _ other 
faculty members, see that 
they meet persons who will 
be congenial and _ helpful, 
answer their many questions 
trivial as they may seem, and 
above all create an air of 
friendliness which will invite 
confidence? 


After classes are under way, 
why don’t principals just 
drop by for a few minutes? 
This would encourage the 
teacher and a few suggestions 
from the principal could be of 
great help. Teachers aren’t 
afraid of the principal’s visits 
if he comes with the right 
attitude. Certainly we want 
him to note our strength as 
well as our weaknesses, and 
it doesn’t hurt to have sug- 
gestions for improvement 
when we know we are doing 
some things well. 

Why don’t principals make 
the faculty meetings demo- 
cratic and professional? Oc- 
casionally they could even be 
social. Teachers like a share 
in the planning of faculty 
meetings, and they would ap- 
preciate an opportunity to 
lead the discussions while the 
principal takes a seat with 
the group. A long range plan 
for faculty meetings is pre- 
ferred and nothing is better 
for such a program than the 
Cooperative Study of the 
Evaluative Criteria. 


5. Why don’t principals do a 
little professional reading and 
keep their faculties advised 
of helpful articles, books, and 
materials? Some schools find 
it wise to have a faculty read- 
ing club both for recreation 


10. 


and _ professional advance- 
ment. Books and magazines 
are pooled, thereby reducing 
the expense. The principal 
may promote such a club. 
Why don’t principals try to 
be leaders who inspire their 
associates ta improve their 
teaching and to grow profes- 
sionally? Frankly, there’s not 
much inspiration or leader- 
ship in a principal who is 
always complaining of the 
world of detailed work he has 
to do. That is a confession 
that he doesn’t want to help 
his teachers or he doesn’t 
know how. If he doesn’t 
know how, a little profes- 
sional reading on the topic 
would help. 
At times why don’t princi- 
pals try their hand at writing 
and, through bulletins or 
other means, present their 
thinking to the _ faculty? 
Nothing does so much to 
crystallize thought as writing. 
The principal should also en- 
courage his teachers to write 
professional articles. 
Even if it would mean that 
the principals must take our 
class, why don’t they permit 
us occasionally to visit the 
classrooms of successful 
teachers to observe special 
procedures such as directed 
study, the assignment, or 
evaluation? We would like 
to see demonstration teaching 
too. 
Why don’t principals urge us 
to attend conferences, profes- 
sional meetings, and summer 
school? If given an oppor- 
tunity, we could report notes 
on what was heard or ob- 
served that would be of in- 
terest to the whole faculty. 
Above all, why don’t princi- 
pals become keen students of 
human nature, alert to capi- 
talize on a teacher’s unusual 
abilities and promise of 
(Cont’nued on page 80) 
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THEY SAID IT IN °97 


[From “The Tennessee Teachers Journal,” 1897] 


Something to Teach Your 
Children 
W. E. Striplin 





1. Obedience.——Many teachers 
fail completely in this important 
thing. How sad it is to see a boy 
or girl, who failed to learn this 
essential lesson from their first 
teacher — mother — pass through 
school without learning obedience. 
We shudder for such an one when 
we remember that “life is no idle 
dream, but a solemn reality,” for 
how hard it is for one to live right 
and successfully without first hav- 
ing imbibed this great lesson. By 
all means teach obedience. Im- 
part it in such a way that it will 
be a part of every pupil. 

Having reached this point, some 
may ask for the best method. Let 
me say that teachers must always 
treat their pupils, not as subjects, 
but as persons having rights; but 
when you make a request or com- 
mand, see that it is complied with 
fully and at once. Coercion may 
be necessary sometimes, but the 
incentive to do right, when right- 
fully presented to their minds, 
will cause them to obey. When 
one has learned the lesson of obe- 


dience well, he is one-third of the 


way to success. 

2. Politeness.—Of course, we all 
realize the importance of being 
polite to everyone at all times. 
But pupils are inexperienced; and 
if we fail to stress and explain 
politeness to them, we are falling 
far short of our serious duty. If 
we will only emphasize the very 
essence of politeness in our teach- 
ing, both by mood and deed, we 
will have discharged fully the ob- 
ligations resting upon us, and will 
have prepared for the future those 
who are more apt to succeed than 
if this essential thing had been 
neglected. 

3. Punctuality.——This is some- 
thing we all know is important, 
but how many fall short in their 
teaching by not training their pu- 
pils to be punctual. In my opin- 
ion, many sins of omission are 
committed in the teaching of this 
essential to rightly live. Teach- 
ers, the eyes of our pupils are 
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upon us; they look with admira- 
tion or disgust. The former, if we 
are always on time and require 
them to be; the latter if we are 
sometimes late, and sometimes 
ahead, and do not fulfiJl our en- 
gagements on time. Be prompt, 
and thus show the importance of 
punctuality and the proper use of 
time. 

4. Application.—Yes, I say we 
must teach our pupils to apply 
themselves. If they are not cau- 
tious on this line, they will idle 
away much useful time; and if 
the teacher has any duty, it is to 
direct the pupils under him into 
the proper disposition of time. A 
pupil who has finished school and 
does not know how to apply him- 
self cannot live successfully, and 
therefore his education failed in 
its important end. Nine times out 
of ten the teacher is to blame and 
will be held accountable for it. 
There is much responsibility in 
teaching, and we ought to be very 
careful to prepare pupils to live 
successfully; and when as teach- 
ers we perform our whole duty, 
we have clear consciences, which 
make us feel satisfied; and then, 
too, we may have many pleasures 
to offset the hard trials that nat- 
urally arise in our paths. 


ry 
Educational Memories 


From The Tennessee Teacher, April, 
1936 





J. R. Miles, president, presided 
over the general sessions of the 
seventy-first annual session of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

ok ca ok 


The following speakers were 
among those appearing on the gen- 
eral session programs: John Tem- 
ple Graves of Birmingham; Mrs. 
J. K. Pettingill of Detroit; Everett 
Dean Martin, president, Cooper 
Union, New York City; Walter D. 
Cocking, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Tennessee; and J. B. Edmon- 
son, University of Michigan. 

ok * * 

Clayton L. James presided over 
the Administrative Section, which 
was addressed by H. L. Caswell, 


Ernest L. Stockton, R. W. Hatch, 
and others. 
* * * 

Mrs. Ellen Davis Rodgers was 
president of the A. C. E. Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, addressed 
this group. 

* * * 

The following were listed among 
the presidents of the various sec- 
tions: W. O. Inman, Curriculum; 
Robert N. Chenault, High School; 
S. A. Maples, Industrial Arts; 
Pearl Deen, Intermediate; Louise 
Tarpley, Nursery School; Laura 
Bell Head, Office Assistants; Ros- 
coe E. Parker, Council of Teachers 
of English; and Clyde H. Wilson, 
Vocational Association. 

* * ** 

Among the contributors to the 
magazine for this month were: C. 
A. McCanless, State Department 
of Education; C. P. White, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, Arlington; and Miss Edna 
Sebralla, Memphis. 


They Tell Me... 


Miss Mary Sneed Jones was se- 
lected recently by the Nashville 
Good News Weekly as the “Wom- 
an of the Week.” 

R. K. Castellani, for many years 
coach and principal of Byars-Hall 
High School, has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Covington 
schools. 

G. D. Stephenson, principal of 
Dyersburg High School, was elect- 
ed president of the Ninth District 
Association of High School Prin- 
cipals and School Superintendents 
at a recent meeting. 

The annual state convention of 
the Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers will be held in 
Knoxville on April 24-26. 

A copy of the resolutions on the 
death of Mrs. Mattie D. Rushing 
Cox of Ridgely has been received. 
Mrs. Cox died while serving as 
a teacher in the Ridgely grammar 
schools. 

Paul Martin has been chosen to 
represent Binney and Smith Com- 
pany in the state of Tennessee. 
Mr. Martin is a native of Chatta- 
nooga. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Brightest Spot on the Square 


EQUAL 
QUALITY 
GOOD 
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Welcome ‘Teachers... 


COME OVER TO OUR HOUSE AND SAVE 


If you haven’t visited our house, make it a point to come and see us. You 
will be pleasantly surprised to learn that you can get the top quality 
materials, the latest in new stylings in all your ready-to-wear. Also, we 
can furnish you with all the gay little nosegays that go hand-in-hand with 
Spring on into Summer. Style, quality and saving . . . the famous true 
by words of National Stores. 
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WITH THE A.C. E. IN TENNESSEE 


MARGARET HITE YARBROUGH 





Last month we promised to give 
you more information about the 
spring meeting just as soon as we 
received it. Miss Signaigo writes 
that Miss Mary Leeper, Executive 
Secretary of the Association for 
Childhood Education, is to be the 
speaker at the luncheon and also 
at the afternoon meeting which 
follows. 

The luncheon, as we announced 
last month, will be at the Max- 
well House on Friday, April 19, 
at 12:30 P.M. Tickets are $1.40 
and must be ordered from Miss 
Elizabeth Voss, Columbia, Ten- 
nessee. We suggest that each 
branch president collect the 
money from the members of her 
branch who plan to attend the 
luncheon and place the entire or- 
der with Miss Voss. This method 
will serve to save much time, 
effort, and confusion and will ex- 
pedite matters much more than 
if individual orders are received. 
We urge that you send your or- 
ders in right away. Miss Voss 
must know the: number of reser- 
vations made soon enough to 
notify the hotel. Since this is our 
first regular meeting in a number 
of years, let’s make every effort 
to attend. 

Your Childhood Education ar- 
rived this week, and wasn’t it a 
grand number? We positively 
drooled over the lovely plans of 
elementary classrooms and we 
found ourselves wishing that all 
school children everywhere could 
be housed in such surroundings. 
We can all have a part in making 
such a dream come true. Many 
school systems are planning build- 
ing programs in this postwar 
period. If such is the case in 
your community, see to it that 
copies of this February issue of 
Childhood Education are placed in 
the hands of your superintendent 
and members of the building com- 
mittee. Ask your school adminis- 
trators to permit a group of class- 
room teachers to sit in with the 
building committee in an advisory 
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capacity. After all, the classroom 
teachers are the ones who know 
what takes place within the class- 
rooms and they are more actually 
aware of children’s needs. 

We still receive a number of re- 
quests for the address of the State 
Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. Here it is: Mrs. Laura 
Wyatt, Route 2, Chattanooga, Ten- 


nessee. If you haven’t known 
where to send your state dues, 
Mrs. Wyatt is the one to receive 
them. 

In closing we leave this little 
jingle with you as a plea for 
NEWS: 

Our scientists have us terrified at 
this atomic age; 

Economists have warned us to 
control both price and wage; 
But the thing that makes me lose 

my sleep 
Is HOW TO FILL THIS PAGE! 
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GREYHOUND’S 2° WALL DISPLAY 





“FAMOUS HIGHWAYS” Ready Now! 


Last year, Greyhound’s 
full-color wall display 
“Transportation On 
Parade” was used by 
more than 70,000 teachers in all parts of 
the United States. Now Greyhound has a 
brand-new wall display, more than eight 
feet wide, lithographed in full colors, 
picturing a series of the most famous 


highways in “This Amazing America”, 
and giving interesting facts about each. 


With this display are four lesson topics, 
well illustrated, discussing American 
highways—their historic and economic 
importance, and a number of bright anec- 
dotes concerning them. Don’t fail to get 
your copy of this material—fill in the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


| Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 


THIS COUPON 


113 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
“Famous Highways of This Amazing America." Please enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 
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PROGRAM 


Tennessee Education Association 
April 18-19, 1946 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Thursday Evening, April 18, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding—MAaRSHALL CLaRK, President, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 

Music—The National Anthem, led by Edward Hamilton, 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville, accompanied by Mrs. 
Dorothy Phillips, Nashville City Schools. 

Invocation—Dr. W. F. Powell, Pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Nashville. 

Community Singing—Led by Mr. Hamilton. 

Announcements. 

Greetings from the President—Marshall Clark, President, 
Tennessee Education Association. 

Greetings from the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers—Mrs. C. E. Rogers, President. 

Introduction of Guest Speaker by Senator Tom Stewart. 

Address—Honorable Robert P. Patterson, United States 
Secretary of War. 


Second General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday Morning, April 19, 9:00 A.M. 


Presiding—MARSHALL CLARK, President, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 

Choral Music—A. & I. Concert Singers, Agricultural and 
Industrial State College, Nashville. Directed by Mrs. 
Marie Brooks Strange. 

Welcome from the State Department of Education—Hon. 
Burgin Dossett, State Commissioner of Education. 

Address—Dr. Harold Benjamin, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


Third General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday Morning, April 19, 10:30 A.M. 


Presiding—MARSHALL CLARK, President, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 

Community Singing—Led by Wilson Mount, Memphis Pub- 
lic Schools, Memphis, Accompanied by Mrs. Rouben 
Gulbenk. 

Address—Honorable Jim McCord, Governor of Tennessee. 

Address—Honorable Melville G. Broughton, Ex-Governor 
of North Carolina, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Fourth General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday Evening, April 19, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding—MARSHALL CLARK, President, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 
All-State Music Festival 

With the resumption of the state-wide meetings of the 
T.E.A., we are able to include once more a festival concert 
by musical young Tennesseans. Such a concert is the fea- 
ture of the Friday evening program. 

Bc th vocal and instrumental music will be included in 
the } sogram provided by students from all sections of the 
state. In planning the concert two objectives have guided 
the Tennessee Music Educators Association: (1) an out- 
standing festival program of interest to all educators and 
(2) .n inspirational learning experience for the student 
narti:ipators working under the baton of topnotch directors. 


HONOR BAND 


A band of outstanding merit has been selected by the 
directors as best representing the high school bands of each 
third of the state. These three bands will be heard by a 
guest adjudicator on Friday morning, April 19. After 
hearing each band, the adjudicator will take the baton and 
work with the band for the balance of the hour. At the 
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TO PRESIDE 





MarsHart CLARK 
President, T. E. A. 


close of this audition and period of work, the adjudicator 
will choose one band to appear on the festival concert. 
The other two bands will appear in sectional meetings of 
the afternoon. The guest adjudicator chosen for this occa- 
sion is Claude B. Smith, Director of Instrumental Music, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS 

The State Chorus of three hundred high school voices, 
one hundred from each third of the state, will sing under 
the direction of Alex Zimmerman, Director of: Music in 
the Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illinois. As in 
the case of the band, the music directors of each third of 
the state will select the students who are to take part. 
Chorus members will come prepared on the program of 
selections to be presented, and will work together with 
Mr. Zimmerman throughout the day. The program by the 
chorus is as follows: 


I 
Let All Together Praise Our God, Herman-Malin. 
Were You There? arranged by Burleigh. 
Festival Prelude, Bach-Stoessel, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 
II 


May Day Carol, English Folk Song. 

The Riff Song from “The Desert Song,” Romberg. 
Two Guitars, Russion Folk Song. 

Chiapanecas, Mexican Folk Song. 


3 GUEST ARTIST 

Guest soloist appearing on the program with the festival 
chorus and band is Louis Nicholas, tenor, member of the 
Music Division Faculty of Peabody College for Teachers. 
Born in western Tennessee, Mr. Nicholas is well known in 
Memphis, where he received his undergraduate training at 
Southwestern College, and where he has been heard fre- 
quently as soloist in oratorio productions and recitals. He 
came to Nashville after earning a Master’s degree in voice 
at the University of Michigan and serving as a member 
of the voice faculty of the North Texas State Teachers 
College at Denton. In addition to recital appearances, Mr. 
Nicholas has frequently sung for such audiences as men’s 
luncheon clubs, high school assemblies, and church groups 
where he always delights his hearers. 

With an outstanding band, a group of varied solos by 
Mr. Nicholas, and a thrilling festival chorus of our select 
high school voices, the Music Committee believes the pro- 
gram will delight everyone. 
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Here at Loveman's you'll see the most-talked-about bags 
in town! Riotously colored sisal, plastic patent at its 


smartest, new leather bags in dazzling white and gay 
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plains, chic, slenderizing stripes for 


all sizes and ages . . 
at Loveman's now for you and 


you and you! 
Day'n Play Shop, Street Floor, 
Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum 
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Weinberger 4 


Eighth Avenue and Church Street 


A Cordial Welcome 


Lindy’ 


408 Union Street—Phone 5-6207 


GOWNS 


Serving Daily—11:00 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 















































IMPORTED SOUVENIR PLATES 
CARDS—PENS—GIFTS 
COLLECTORS’ 


oud 


532 Union Street 


Nashville’s Exclusive Souvenir Shop 


ITEMS Flowers for All Occasions 


212 Sixth Avenue, North 
6-1648—6-2281—7-1900 


NOEL HOTEL FLOWER SHOP 
HILLSBORO FLOWER MARKET 


Telephone 5-2628 

















Now in Our New Location 


CHAYBURKE’S 


Exclusive Furriers 
226 Sixth Avenue, North 


Join the Easter Parade 


Buy Your Coats—Suits—Dresses 
From the New 


JUNIOR MISS 


Compliments of 
SATSUMA TEA ROOM 
424 Union Street 





Time to bas, of Fur Storage in Our New 


ODERN VAULTS 217 Sixth Avenue, North 



































Tennessee 


Visual 


Kducation 


Service 





LET THE TENNESSEE VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Serve 


YOUR AUDIO VISUAL NEEDS 
We Proudly Present 


THE NEW RCA 16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 


We Carry a Complete Line of Audio Visual Equipment and Material, Including 


RCA 16mm Sound Projectors, Bausch and Lomb Opaque Projectors, SVE Film Strip Projectors, 
Public Address Systems, Microphones, Automatic Record Changers, Film Strips, and Film Slides. 
We Have Access to the World’s Largest 16mm Film Library of Educational, Religious, and 
Entertainment Films 
Book Your Films for the Next School Year Early 


A Call or a Card to Our Office Nearest You Will Bring Prompt, Courteous Service 
Offices Located at 


810 CHURCH STREET JOURNAL BUILDING 
Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee 
Phone 5-7480 Phone 4-4913 
BOB DAVIS, Manager O. D. KARTER, Manager 
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PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


Administrative Section 
Library, Y.M.C.A. Building 
Friday, April 19, 1:30 P.M. 


Presiding—C. H. Core, Superintendent, Gibson County 
Schools, Trenton 

Address—E. E. Wieman, former Head Coach, Princeton 
University, and Chief Consultant on Physical Education 
to the War Department. 

Address—Mrs. Tom Ragland, President, Tennessee League 
of Women Voters, “The Need for Constitutional Revi- 
sion in Tennessee.” 

Address—Dr. Harold Benjamin, United States Office of 
Education, Washington. 

Address—Dan A. Dollarhide, Chief, Region II, United 
States Office of Education, Surplus Property Utilization, 
Washington, “Surplus Property for Educational Use.” 


Art Education Section 
Private Dining Rooms One and Two, Noel Hotel 
Friday, April 19, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Muss N. Louise Morrett, Art Instructor, 
Humes High School, Memphis 

Theme—The Art Enriched Community Program. 

Address—Burton Callicott, Memphis Academy of Arts, 
“Experiences the Child Should Receive.” 

Address—John Poore, Supervisor of Arts and Crafts, Crip- 
pled Children’s Service, West Tennessee, “Experiences 
the Adult Should Receive.” 

Film—By Eliot O’Hara, “Making Trees in Water Color.” 
Shown by Grant Waddle, Assistant Editor, Everyday 
Art. 

Business. 


Association for Childhood Education 
Registration Headquarters—Lobby, War Memorial 
Building 
Board Meeting, Mezzanine, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, April 19, 11:45 A.M. 


Presiding—MiIss KATHERINE SIGNAIGO, Normal Park School, 
Chattanooga 


Luncheon Meeting, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, April 19, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—MuIss KATHERINE SIGNAIGO, Normal Park School, 
Chattanooga 
Address—Miss Mary Leeper, Executive Secretary, Associa- 
-. owl Childhood Education, Washington, “The A.C.E. 
a ork.” 


Afternoon Session, War Memorial Building Auditorium 
Friday, April 19, 3:00 P.M. 


Presiding—MIss KATHERINE SIGNAIGO, Normal Park School, 
Chattanooga 
Address—Miss Mary Leeper, Executive Secretary, Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, Washington, ‘Action for 
Our Children.” 
Business Session. : ot 
Athletic Association 


Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, April 18, 4:00 P.M. 


4:00 A. Meeting, Legislative Council, Room 301, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. 
Presiding—Whitson M. Overcash, Superintendent, 
Springfield City Schools. 
7:30 B. Meeting, Board of Control, Room 301, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. 
Presiding—S. E. Nelson, Principal, Central High 
School, Chattanooga. 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 19, 7:30 A.M. 
Presiding—S. E. NEtson, Principal, Central High School, 
Chattanooga 
Annual T.S.S.A.A. Breakfast—All Persons Interested in 
Physical Education or Athletics Invited. 
Address—“‘Athletic Benefits,” H. V. Porter, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations. 
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Address—A. F. Bridges, Executive Secretary-Elect; Prin- 

cipal, Byars-Hall High School, Covington. 
Friday, April 19, 9:30 A.M. 

A. Meeting of Executive Committee, Tennessee Approved 
Official Conference, Room 202, Andrew Jackson Hotel. 
President—S. D. Jackson, Secretary, Johnson City. 

B. Board of Control Meeting, 9:30 A.M., Andrew Jackson 


Hotel, Room 301. 
President—S. E. Nelson, Principal, Central High School 


Chattanooga. 
Audio-Visual Education Section 
Y.M.H.A., Weinstein Room 
Friday, April 19, 1:30 P.M. 

Presiding—J. E. ARNOLD, Division of University Extensio 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
1:30 “Visual Education at Oak Ridge,” Bertis E. Cape- 
hart, Director, Visual Education, Oak Ridge High 
School, Oak Ridge. 


1:50 Screening: Walt Disney Health Film, “Something 
You Didn’t Eat.” 
2:00 “The Place of Audio-Visual Aids in the School Pro- 


gram,” Dr. Orin B. Graff, Head, Department of 
School Administration and Supervision, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

2:20 Demonstration: “Using the Classroom Film,” Frank 
L. Rouser, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
“Evaluation and Selection of Audio-Visual Teaching 
Material,” Mrs. Inez Lyle Griswold, Assistant Chief, 
Program and Planning for Visual Aids, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Business. 

Adjournment. 


Business Education Section 
Luncheon Meeting, Loggia of the Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, April 19, 12:00 Noon 
President—G. H. Parker, School of Business Administr: 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Secretary-Treasurer—John Maggart, Carthage. 


Music. 

Greetings, Honorable Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Nashville. 

“Job Standards Must Set the Goals of Business Education,” 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Professor of Business Education, 
New York University. 

“Demonstration of Blackboard Techniques in the Short- 
hand Classroom,’ Charles E. Zoubek, Editor, The Gregg 
Newsletter, New York City. 


Questions and Discussion 


Business Session. 
Demonstration: ‘Correct Typewriting Technique,” Albert 


Tangora, Former World’s Champion Typist. 17 


2:40 


3:10 


Questions and Discussion. 


Elementary Principals’ Section 
Assembly Hall, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—J. P. BrapBerrRY, Humboldt, Tennessee, 
Chairman 

Music. 

Invocation—Rev. Pickens Johnson, Pastor, Woodbine Meth- 
odist Church, Nashville. 

Address—Charles Edmundson, Associate Editor, Fortune 
Magazine, “What and How Soon Will You Teach 
Them—A Layman’s View.” 

Address—W. A. Bass, Superintendent of Schools, Nash- 
ville, “What the Elementary Principals Should Do.” 
Discussion—Led by R. Lee Thomas, Director of Elemen- 

tary Schools, State Department of Education, Nashville. 


Elementary Supervisors’ Section 
Thursday, April 18, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 
Assembly Room, Hermitage Hotel 


Presiding—Mrs. ELizA PRICE BIRDWELL, Sumner County 
2:00 Reports of Projects Committees— 

Miss Helen Wehrle. 

Miss Mary Elam. 

Miss Winnie Bizzell. 
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Soda’, « R. Z. LEVY AND SON 


239 Fourth Avenue, North 





OFFICE FURNISHERS AND STATIONERS 





224 Fourth Avenue, North DEPENDABLE MEN’S WEAR SINCE 1886 





NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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WELCOME, TEACHERS 


CLAUDE P. STREET 
PIANO CO. 


168-170 Eighth Avenue, North 


Music — Pianos — Records 
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Compliments of 


HARRISON BROTHERS 


‘flowers 


210 Sixth Avenue, North—Phone 6-5191 
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Established 1892 


JOHN WEIS, Inc. 


Wholesale Jobbers of 
BARBER AND BEAUTY SUPPLIES 


226 Fourth Avenue, North 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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ICE CREAM 








KEITH-SIMMONS CO.,Inc, | | “*'sonotrsas'sse 
412-414 Union Street Phone 6-2175 ZI B AR 7 : S 


HARDW ARE Everything to Read 


h 6-2567 
House Furnishings—Sporting Goods 1 Ghee one 


Electric Refrigerators — Builders’ 
Hardware—Mill Supplies—Paints 
Radios—-Auto Accessories 


Automatic Coal Stokers—Asphalt The Spot Restaurant 
Shingles—Roll Roofing 109 Eighth Avenue, North 


NASHVILLE 3, TENN. Sea Foods—Steaks 








ART AND DRAWING 
MATERIALS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


DURY'S 


420 UNION STREET 
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3:00 Report of Convention Committee— 
Miss Marjorie Minton, Chairman. 
3:30 “Facing the Future with Elementary Schools,” R. 
Thomas, Director, Elementary Schools, State 
Department of Education, Nashville. 


Supervisors’ Banquet 


Thursday, April 18, 6:00-8:00 P.M. 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Pyésiding—Artuur C. RAUSCHER, JR., Shelby County, Mem- 


phis 

Music. 

Address—Miss Mary Leeper, Executive Secretary, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, Washington, “Super- 
visors Are Interpreters.” 

Dinner Meeting ($1.50 per plate). 


Geography Section 
Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 
Room 220, Maxwell House Hotel 


residing—Harry L. Law, Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville. 

Address—Dr. Loyal Durand, Professor of Geography, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, “Some Geographical 
Aspects of Postwar Europe.” 

Discussion. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Guidance and Personnel Section 


Room D, Y.W.C.A. 
Friday, April 19, 2:30 P.M. 


Presiding—L. G. Dertuick, Superintendent, Chattanooga 
Public Schools, Chattanooga. 

Panel Discussion—“Underlying Principles of Guidance and 
Its Implications with the State-Wide Testing Program,” 
Dean Fred C. Smith, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
leader; Dr. Joseph E. Avent, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; Howard Kirksey, Associate High School 
Supervisor for Middle Tennessee. 

This discussion will center about the basic fundamental 
principles of guidance as they apply to present-day con- 
ditions, and what can be done through the junior high 
school, the high school, and the college. There will be an 
open forum period during which wholehearted participa- 
tion will be urged. 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Section 


Y.M.H.A. Auditorium 
Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—W. D. Crort, President, Tennessee State Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Memphis 
Address—Coach Adolph Rupp, Basketball Coach, Univer- 

sity of Kentucky. 

Physical Education Department, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Dance Demonstration, Modern and Folk 
Dancing. 

Address—Ben Miller, Executive Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
“The Shape of Things to Come.” 

Address—Representative from the A. S. Barnes Company, 
‘“‘What’s New in Publications.” 


Dining Room, First Presbyterian Church 
Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Dr. C. V. Bruner, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville 

2:00 “Whither the South,” Dr. Cullen C. Gosnell, Emory 
University. 

2:50 General Discussion. 

3:00 “Outlook for the Social Studies,” Dr. Louis Arm- 
strong, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

3:30 General Discussion. 

3:40 Business Session. 
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History and Social Science Section vs 











Fifth Avenue and Church, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Corette 





Slips 


9.98 


Designed to emphasize the 
scooped-out waist, rounded 
hips and portrait neckline so 
thrillingly decreed by fash- 
ion. Straight cut skirt that 
will not ride, deftly cut bias 
top with appliqued roses 


and delicate embroidery. In 





tea rose and white, sizes 31 
to 35 or 34 to 40. 


Lingerie Department 
Cain-Sloan’s 
Third Floor 
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Castner-Knott’s new version of our famous 


BRAID-BOUND WOOL TOWN SUIT 


Wonderful 


TOWN SUT 


in hard worsted 


ne 


Castner’s lower 


unmatched price 


is the smart suit you see smiling 





down from Castner's billboards 
and worn by the smartest, shrewadest 
i shoppers! All hard worsted, serge 


\ or twill in black, brown, navy 


arn-dyed grey. Beautifully bound 


in braid, lined in satin. 
Sizes 12 to 
CASTNER'S SECOND FLOOR SUITS 


COMPARE! then SAVE at CASTNER'S 





CASTNER'S LOWER PRICE POLICY: CASTNER'S SMALLER PROFITS MEAN GREATER SAVINGS FOR YOU 
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Caty- Sion 60. 


Fifth Avenue and Church, Nashville 3, Tenn. 










DUNLAP 


NEW YORK 






It’s round and firm and fully packed with the 
sunshine smartness that means DUNLAP 
... and the perfect hat for you! It’s a “fun” 
hat ...a flexible little lid that 
looks so right above summertime 
toggery and .. . well, violets. 


The Wanderer* in Panaire,* $7.95. 


*Trade-Mark 


Millinery Department, Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 
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a Luncheon Meeting, Main Ballroom, Noel Hotel 






Home Economics Section 


Friday, April 19, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Mrs. E.LIzABETH S. MurpHy, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville 


12:30 Luncheon. 

1:30 Address—‘“Furthering Social Human Relations,” Dr. 
Alberta Young, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

2:15 Business and Planning Meeting (with suggestions 
of interest from various state home economists). 


Intermediate Section 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 





Friday, April 19, 12:30 P.M. ly 
Presiding—Mnkrs. H. L. BATEMAN, Principal, Stratton School, 
Nashville 
(Tickets for the luncheon may be obtained from Mary 
Earl Forsee, 2316 Pierce Avenue, Nashville.) 
Address—“Making the Schools Fit the Needs of Children,” ae 


Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, President, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Group Singing. 

Panel Discussion—“Postwar Needs for Our School Chil- 
dren in Arithmetic, English, and Reading,” R. Lee 
Thomas, Director, Division of Elementary Schools, State 
Department of Education, Discussion Leader. 

Panel Members— 

In Arithmetic 
Miss Pauline Brumit, Elizabethton. 

Miss Anna Lee Knox, Nashville. 

In English 
Miss Naomi Kenner, Bells. 

Mrs. Jane Felts, Nashville. 


In Reading 
Miss Ola Mae Potts, Davidson County. 


Miss Hildred Hackabeil, Nashville. 


Latin Section 
Room 201, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Friday, April 19, 2:00 P.M. yo 


Presiding—Miss Mary WALKER, Isaac Litton High School, 
Nashville 


Announcements. 
Resolutions on Death of Dr. Charles E. Little, Mrs. R. H. 
Brock, Committee Chairman, Central High School, 
Nashville. 
Address—Miss Flora Rawls, Memphis State College, Mem- 
phis, ‘What Is Our Job?” 
Election of Officers. 
Library Section 
Room 206, Maxwell House Hotel gt 
Friday, April 19, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Miss Mary FRANCES ANDERSON, Bolivar 
12:30 Luncheon. 
2:00 “Toward Adult Reading,” Jean Gardiner Smith, 
Librarian, High School, Alton, Illinois. 
2:30 “The Library and Audio-Visual Education,” David 
J. Harkness, Principal, Jellico High School, Jellico. 
3:00 Announcements. 
Business Session. 
Mathematics Section 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel Y 
Friday, April 19, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding—R. H. Moorman, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville 
2:00 “Multi-Sensory Aids and the Improvements of Our 
Postwar Mathematics Teaching,” Dr. E. H. C. Hilde- 
brandt, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
3:00 Discussion of the Need for Revising the Require- 
ments for Certification of Mathematics Teachers in 
Tennessee. 
a. “From the Viewpoint of the High School 
Teacher,” Miss Haddie Sanders, North Nashville 
High School. 
b. “From the Viewpoint of the College Professor,” 
Dr. R. O. Hutchinson, Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Cookeville. 
c. “From the Viewpoint of the Mathematics Section 
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of the Tennessee Academy of Science,” Dr. J. A. 
Hyden, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
3:45 Discussion and Business. j 


Modern Language Section 


Room 228, Maxwell House Hotel 
Luncheon Meeting, Friday, April 19, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Miss ANNE BATTLE, West End High School, 
Nashville 

12:30 Foreign Language Luncheon. Latin group to be 
guests of modern language group. Room 228, Max- 
well House. Reservations may be made with Miss 
Anne Battle, 345 Twenty-Second Avenue, North, 
Nashville. Phone 7-1672-W. 

2:30 Brief Business Session. 

4:00 Address by R. J. Matthew of Commission on Impli- 
cations of Armed Services Educational Program, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
Round-Table Discussion Led by Mr. Matthew. 


6:30 Dinner. Tennessee Chapter of American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish. Speaker, Dr. Carlos 
Francisco Hidalgo of Honduras. Room 228, Max- 
well House Hotel. Reservations may be made with 
Miss Katherine Martin, 2123 Belcourt, Nashville. 
Phone 7-4626-R. 


Saturday, April 20, 1946, 9:00 to 12:00 A.M. 
Tennessee Chapter, American Association of Teachers of 
French 


C. F. Zeek, Vanderbilt University, President. 
Miss Anne Battle, West End High School, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Room 228, Maxwell House Hotel 


:00 a. “Our Gains Balanced Against Our Losses,” Major 
Oliver Hodges, University of Chattanooga. 

b. “Why I Am Interested in French,” J. B. Black, 
M.D., Murfreesboro. 

c. “A Definite Aim for the Teaching of French,” Dr. 
Paul T. Manchester, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville. 

d. Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 






Music Section 
Luncheon, Friday, April 19, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Maourice E. Haste, Humboldt 

(Plate reservations must be made to Wilson Mount, 
1266 Poplar Avenue, Memphis, by April 15.) — 
Centennial Club 
Friday, April 19, 4:00 P.M. 

Business Session. 

Organization of the Board of Control, T.M.E.A. 
Secondary School Principals’ Section 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 

Friday, April 19, 12:15 P.M. 
Presiding—CLaupE E. Brock, Humboldt 
Address—“How to Use the Results Secured from the State 

Testing Program,” Dr. Joseph E. Avent, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Address—“Design for Secondary Education,” Dr. Galen 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Special Education Section 
Mocker’s Restaurant, 321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Friday, April 19, 12:30 P.M., Luncheon Meeting 

Address—Percy Angove, Executive Director of the Mi 

igan Society for Crippled Children and Disabled Adufts, 

Detroit, Michigan, “Meeting the Needs of Chiljren 

Through Special Education.” 


James Robertson Hotel 
Committee meeting of the T.M.E.A. to follow. 
Election of Officers. 
12:15 Luncheon. 
Jones, Division of Secondary Education, United States 
Presiding—Muiss CLoy Burcu, Bruce School, Memphis 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 
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Cai-SLoan G0. 


Fifth Avenue and Church, Nashville 3, Tenn. 





As illustrated — 
25.50 


THE SAME SMAR 


Goes Everywhere — With Everything 


The Sportleigh coat you choose this spring will be 
equally smart atop any costume. . . anywhere... 
because every Sportleigh is styled to go everywhere, 
with everything. Pictured is the Covert Classic in 
Azure Blue and Town Tan. Sportleighs in a variety 
of classic styles and fabrics are featured exclusively 
by Cain-Sloan Co. in Nashville. 
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Speech Section 
Assembly Room, Noel Hotel 
V Friday, April 19, 12:30 P.M., Luncheon Meeting O ur We le ome M a ? h as 


Presiding—PAvuL Tg ag ter + Lerner es ay or 
Address—Loren D. Reid, Executive Secretary, Speec .S= 
sociation of America, University of Missouri, Columbia, beew rolled out for you— 


Missouri. 
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eee Riditei and Election of Officers. To our dear teachers, we welcome you for having 
) so faithfully guided the youth of today and the } 
Tennessee Council of Teachers of English citizens of tomorrow in their humble efforts to [} 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute attain the two highest goals in life, RELIGION 
Friday, April 19, 2:00-3:45 P.M. and EDUCATION. We thank you. 
—— a ae ae ee, Ranges And if, during your brief and busy Convention, 
2:10 Business Meeting. you desire rest and relaxation may we suggest 


2:15 “Vocabulary Building,’ Grace Mauzy, Central Hi 
School, Memphis. 
2:30 “Building a Unified English Curriculum,” Mrs. Ruth 


McCafferty, Chatt . 
2:45 “A Futuw: re the English Teacher,” Roger P. " T H E V I R G I N I A N 


McCutcheon, Dean of the Graduate School, Tulane : 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana. In Technicolor 
3:30 Discussion. 


that you see— 


Starring ! 

Tennessee Science Teachers’ Association JOEL McCREA SONNY TUFTS 

Private Dining Room, Mezzanine, Hermitage Hotel BRIAN DONLEVY BARBARA BRITTON /§ 
Friday, April 19, 1:30 P.M. 

Presiding—Dr. H. A. Wess, George Peabody College for NOW SHOWING j 


Teachers, Nashville 


Address—Dr. Milton Burton, Monsanto Chemical Com- P AR AMOUNT 


pany, Knoxville, “The Atomic Age—A Problem in Edu- 


cation.” 
Address—James E. Arnold, University of Tennessee, Knox- THEATRE 

ville, “Teaching Science with Motion Pictures.” “ 
Address—William J. McGlothlin, Chief, Training and Edu- Church Street at Eighth Avenue 











cational Relations Staff, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, “T.V.A.-Science in Action.” 

Address—Jacob W. Shapiro, Head of Science Department, 
Central High School, Columbia. 

Address—James L. Bailey, Supervisor of Educational Serv- 
ice, State Department of Conservation, Nashville, “Press- 
ing Conservation Problems.” 

Address—James L. Majors, Clarksville High School, Clarks- 
ville, “High School Courses in Aviation.” . 
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Tennessee Vocational Education Association 
General Vocational Session, Tennessee Vocational 
Association 
Friday, April 19, 1:30-3:00 P.M. 
Auditorium, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational oe 
High School « 
Presiding—P. Y. a Bae x hs gpa Education, ; 
Introduction of Speaker. E. Wesemen. Giete Director of f AYU ams 


Vocational Education, State Department of Education, ‘ 
Nashville. SIXTH AVENUE 
Address—C. L. Greiber, President, American Vocational 


Association. 
Business Meeting. i 
Election of Officers. ; 
Trade and Industrial Section 223 SIXTH AVENUE, NORTH 
Friday, April 19, 3:00-4:00 P.M. 
Room 218, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational P H ON E & « &. 6.8 6 
High School 
Presiding—J. E. Bruns, Jr., Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Nashville City Schools, Nashville 
Address—C. L. Greiber, President, American Vocational 


Association. ‘ 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Agricultural Section alt 3 
Friday, April 19, 3:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Jor BoswELL, Sardis 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 
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/ Sparkling black straw for 
school and after hours 


(98 


Looking for a versatile straw to finish 
out the term and take you through the summer? 
Harveys gives the perfect answer with black 

straw ... demure enough to wear to 
school, pretty enough for a date that night! 
Take a charming half hat trimmed with 
f\ net and ribbon, or a little bouquet-brightened 
me straw that sits on your brow. Either one 
for the easy-to-meet price of 7.98. 
HARVEYS SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 
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Happygans’ instep 
strap sling in brown 
alligator calf, with 
medium heel...... 6.95 


in Harveys brown calf 


You can’t enjoy standing before a class all 
day if your feet are “killing” you... 
but you want to be smartly dressed. 
It’s Harveys to the rescue with 
two famous name shoes... 
Randoms by Stetson and 
Happygans . . . that do 
double duty for looks and 
comfort! 

HARVEYS SECOND FLOOR, WEST BUILDING 


Alka d 


MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Stetson’s Random two 
eyelet tie shoe in 
brown calf. Moccasin 
style toe, medium heel, 
built-in Contour Lift 
arch support..... 11.95 
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Teacher's Pet! 
larveys Sacony blouse 


00 


It’s at Harveys! The greatest little shirt in the world... 
it does wonders by your suits and skirts during a 
long day of teaching. Fashioned by Sacony-Ciella 
and made of heavenly cool pre-shrunk acetate rayon knit 
jersey, this smart slip-over wears wonderfully well, doesn’t 
wrinkle, and washes like a dream! With its boat 

neckline and short sleeves it can be worn plain or with 
accessories. And Harveys has it! Black, white, 

aqua, chamois, lime or scarlet. Sizes 12 to 20. 

HARVEYS STREET FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 








. : part 
: \ ilies cae Sear Te 


AS P 0. everywhere hags 
appear in summer pastels 


198... 


And it’s high time to spruce up your costume with 
a colorful new bag! Harveys two roomy underarm styles 
go wonderfully with all your spring and summer 
wear, and the price is so low you'll be getting both 
of them! 


ed 


Caters ver ca cde) ¥ 








HARVEYS STREET FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 


(Top) Gaycord woven fabric 
purse with tortoise shell 
frame. Tan and beige, yellow 
and brown, or pink, blue, 
and yellow, all with white 


and multicolors......... 4.98 


(Bottom) Bag of washable 
Plexon plastic-coat. Under- 
arm style with zipper top in 
white and multicolors.. .4.98 


plus tax MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED . 
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Welcome Teachers 


CAPITOL 


GRILL 


Regular Dinners 
STEAKS and CHOPS 
Dinner Parties a Specialty 
218 Capitol Boulevard 














Young Feet Need Shoes That Fit 


We specialize in properly fitting Red Goose Shoes for 
Infants, Growing Boys and Girls, Young Men and 
Women 


JUKIOR 





422 Union Street 






































LUGGAGE AND LEATHER GOODS 
LADIES’ HANDBAGS 


— 


*« 


Nashville Trunk & Bag Co. 


513 CHURCH STREET 




















Welcome Teachers 








COTTON SHOPPE 

















206 Fifth Avenue, North 





























Compliments of 


Stercht’s 


NASHVILLE’S LARGEST 
FURNITURE STORE 


Church at Ninth 





























for fine 
FLOWERS 


in 
Nashville and Chattanooga 




















Phone 5-1365 
TIME JEWELRY CO. ( 
530 Union Street 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
Eversharp Pens and Pencils 


Jewelry and Diamonds 
Watch Repairing Guaranteed 





“See Them Fry as You Buy” 
Southern Maid Donuts 


124 Eighth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tenn<ssee 
Phone 5-0802 


Hammond Organs __ Baldwin Pianos 


Roy Warden Piano Co. 
Telephone 5-3149 
162 Eighth Avenue, North 
S. Martin Nashville, Tennessce 




















Compliments of 
GOLDEN 
MILLINERY SHOP 

\j 522 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 








Compliments of 


ZANINI RESTAURANT 
223 Capitol Boulevard 


WEILAND’S 


812 Church Street 





Practical Photographic Supplies 
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GENERAL SESSION SPEAKERS 


JUDGE ROBERT P. PAT- 
TERSON, the Secretary of 
War, was born at Glens Falls, 
New York, on February 12, 
1891. He attended Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, New York, 
graduating with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 1912. Subse- 
quently he went to Harvard 
Law School, where he received 
his Bachelor of Laws degree 
in 1915. He was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1915 and, 
except for his period of service 
in the United States Army, practiced law in New 
York City until his appointment by President 
Hoover as judge of the United States District 
Court, Southern District of New York, in 1930. In 
1939 he was promoted by President Roosevelt to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, where he served until his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Secretary of War on July 31, 
1940. Upon approval of the act creating the office 
of Undersecretary of War, he at once was chosen 
for this position and was confirmed on December 
19, 1940. In his capacity as Undersecretary, Judge 
Patterson’s main task was the supervision of the 
procurement of munitions and supplies of all kinds 
for the Army. He was the War Department rep- 
resentative on various war agencies whose activities 
touched primarily upon war production, most nota- 
bly the War Production Board and the War Man- 
power Commission. Under his supervision the 
War Department contracted for the delivery of 
over one hundred billion dollars worth of supplies 
and equipment, the largest amount of business ever 
done by any single organization in the history of 
the world. On September 18, 1945, Judge Patter- 
son was nominated by President Truman to suc- 
ceed Henry L. Stimson as Secretary of War. He 
was confirmed by the Senate on September 27, 
1945, and was sworn in on the following day. In 
the first World War Judge Patterson served with 
the United States Army infantry in France, rising 
in rank from private to major and receiving the 
Distinguished Service Cross for extraordinary her- 
oism in action, the Purple Heart, and other cita- 
tions for gallant and meritorious action. In the 
second World War, for his contribution to the de- 
feat of Germany and Japan, Mr. Patterson was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal by Presi- 
dent Truman on September 18, 1945. Secretary 
Patterson will address the General Assembly 
Thursday evening at the War Memorial Auditorium. 
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GOVERNOR JIM NANCE 
McCORD was born in Bed- 
ford County. His early edu- 
cation was in the rural schools 
of that county. In his early 
life he was a traveling sales- 
man. He became affiliated 
with the Marshall County Ga- 
zette and for many years was 
its editor and publisher. 

As a member of the. county 
court of Marshall County and 
as mayor of Lewisburg, he has 
ever been a friend of public 
education. He attained a national reputation as an 
authority on Jersey cattle and as an auctioneer. 
During his long tenure as mayor of Lewisburg, he 
seldom, if ever, had an opponent. When the state 
was redistricted and a vacancy existed in Congress 
from the Fifth Congressional District, he was elect- 
ed without opposition. When he announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination for the 
governorship of Tennessee, no other candidate an- 
nounced, and he became the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic party without opposition. Early in his can- 
didacy, he announced that he would support an 
actuarially sound retirement system for the teach- 
ers of Tennessee. The present retirement act was 
enacted soon after he became governor. 

Governor McCord will address the Third General 
Session of the Convention Friday morning at the 
Ryman Auditorium. 


HAROLD BENJAMIN, Di- 
rector, Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations, 
United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C., was born 
in Wisconsin and reared in 
Oregon. He _ received his 
Bachelor and Master degrees 
from the University of Oregon 
and his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from Stanford Univer- 
sity. He was superintendent 
of schools in Umatilla, Oregon; 
principal of the University High School, Eugene, 
Oregon; assistant professor of education at Stan- 
ford; professor of education, assistant dean, and 
director of the Center for Continuation Study at 
the University of Minnesota; and dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of Maryland. 
In university teaching his chief interest has been in 
the field of comparative education. He has made 
special studies of national systems of education 
in Denmark, England, and Mexico. In 1934 he was 
a delegate from the United States to the Inter- 
American Conference on Education in Chile. Dur-~ 
ing the war he served in the United States Army 
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Welcome Tennessee Teachers 









Especially for You 








Lovely, New, Smart 
1g Outle 


© Aqua ©Shrimp *© Blue ®Green 


The suits destined to be hits this Spring . . . be- 
a cause they’re dramatically detailed . . . because they 
feature fine quality all-wool fabrics . . . because 











they come in gorgeous colors. 


| Smart Sheer Spring 


\BLOUSES ° 


Rayon Crepes, 
Spuns, 
Novelty 
W eaves 













Fea 


ON PURCHASES 
TOTALING +10 





New ines Tucks 


Fresh, flattering 
blouses to trans- 
form your suit into 







a whole wardrobe. 
Sizes 32-38. 


Classic All Around 
PLEATED SKIRTS 


It’s the biggest skirt season in years! 
With these new pleated styles you can 
change blouses to suit any occasion. 4 


A lot of variety for a little money. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed g ¥ Church Street at Eighth Ave., N. 
AT “or Your Money Back x =% } Second Floor—Main Store 
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\ Stitched Accent 


Crisp, tailored 
blouses for day- 
time, accented ” 


with stitching. Sizes 
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as a major with the Far East Air Forces in Manila. 
Later, in 1945, as technical expert of the United 
States delegation, he attended the Constitutional 
Conference of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization in London. Since 
1936 Dr. Benjamin has edited forty-five books on 
education and educational psychology as consult- 
ing editor for the McGraw-Hill Book Company’s 
series in education, and has himself been the au- 
thor or co-author of various books and many ar- 
ticles. Dr. Benjamin will address the Administra- 
tive Section (Y.M.C.A. Library, 1:30 P.M., Friday) 
and the General Assembly Friday morning at the 
Ryman Auditorium. 


J. MELVILLE BROUGH- 
TON, ex-governor of the state 
of North Carolina, was born 
and educated in Raleigh, N. C. 
He received his A.B. degree 
from Wake Forest College in 
1910. For a while he was a 
member of the staff of the 
Winston-Salem Journal. From 
1912 to 1913 he studied law at 
Harvard University. In 1914 
he began the practice of law 
in Raleigh, in which he con- 
tinued until his election as 
governor of North Carolina in 1940. Among posi- 
tions held prior to 1940 were: city attorney of 
Raleigh, president of Raleigh Chamber of Com- 
merce, president of Wake County Bar Association, 
president of North Carolina Bar Association, key- 
note speaker of the State Democratic Convention 
(1936), Democratic presidential elector at large 
(1936), and member of the North Carolina Senate 
(1927 and 1929). While governor, he was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the National 
Governors Conference, chairman of the Postwar 
Planning Committee of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments for the Southern Region, and chairman of 
the Class Rate Freight Committee of the Southern 
Governors Conference. Since the expiration of his 
four-year term of office as governor on January 4, 
1945, Mr. Broughton has been engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Raleigh. Mr. Broughton will address 
the General Assembly Friday morning at the 
Ryman Auditorium. 





TOM STEWART, Junior 
United States Senator from 
Tennessee, was born in 1892 at 
Dunlap, Tennessee. He was 
educated at Prior Institute, 
Emory College, and Cumber- 
land University. Upon com- 
pleting his education, he en- 
gaged in the practice of law, 
later serving as District Attor- 
ney General of the Eighteenth 
Circuit of Tennessee from 
1923 to 1938. He was first 
elected to the United States 
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Senate on November 8, 1938, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator Nathan L. Bach- 
man, for the term ending January 3, 1943, and was 
sworn in as Senator on January 16, 1939. On No- 
vember 3, 1942, he was re-elected for a full term 
of six years and sworn in on January 6, 1943. He 
is a member of the Senate Committees on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, Immigration, Interoceanic Ca- 
nals, Interstate Commerce, Claims and Privileges, 
and Elections. During the war, he was chairman 
of the Subcommittee for the Investigation of Wire 
Tapping, and also was chairman of the Immigration 
Subcommittee to study alien and Japanese bills. 
He was also a member of the Small Business Com- 
mittee and chairman of the committee to study 
comparative strength and efficiency of rayon and 
cotton as used in rubber tires. Senator Stewart 
will introduce the Secretary of War at the General 
Assembly (Thursday evening, April 18, War Me- 
morial Auditorium). 
BURGIN E. DOSSETT, Com- 
missioner of Education for the 
State of Tennessee, was edu- 
cated in the schools of Camp- 
bell County, his birthplace. 
In 1922, he graduated from the 
University of Tennessee with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Having been awarded a schol- 
arship because of his excellent 
record, he entered Harvard 
University in 1922 and re- 
ceived his Master of Arts de- 
gree there two years later. He 
thereupon returned to Tennessee to become prin- 
cipal of the Campbell County High School and held 
that position for four years, during which he taught 
history and education in the University of Tennessee 
summer school. Subsequently he became super- 
intendent of the Campbell County schools and 
served in that capacity for eight years. Having 
served in the U.S. Army in World War I (with the 
405th Aerial Squadron), Mr. Dossett has been ac- 
tive in the American Legion since its inception and 
has held various offices in that organization. In 
1936, he resigned from his office of state commander 
of the Legion in order to become a candidate for 
governor. Before accepting his present position, 
Mr. Dossett was for several years manager of the 
Knoxville district office of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Agency. One of the founders of the Young 
Democrat Club, he has served as vice-president of 
this organization for East Tennessee. He has also 
held various offices in education associations, in- 
cluding the East Tennessee Education Association 
and the Tennessee Public School Officers Associa- 


tion. 
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Label 


. +. everything 
in quality, workmanship, and 
design—real value for a reasonable price. 
And in every department of our shop 
you'll find sales people who are eager to’. 
help you in every way . 
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MILTON BURTON, chief of 
radiation chemistry, Clinton 
Laboratories, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, received his B.S. in 
chemical engineering at New 
York University in 1922. He 
subsequently completed grad- 
uate work at New York Uni- 
versity for the M.S. degree, in 
1923, and for the Ph.D. degree 
in 1925. He has been the 
recipient of numerous scholar- 
ships and fellowships in his 
chosen field, and, as chief of 
the Radiation Chemistry Section, was research as- 
sociate at the University of Chicago from 1942-1945. 
He was instructor in chemistry at New York Uni- 
versity from 1938-1943 (on leave in 1942-1943) and 
iis now on leave as professor of chemistry from the 
University of Notre Dame. His war activities have 
ibeen principally in the field of radiation chemistry, 
first at the Metallurgical Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and since 1945 at the Clinton 
Laboratories at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. He is co- 
author with G. K. Rollefson of Photochemistry and 
the Mechanism of Chemical Reactions, and has 
also written numerous papers for professional jour- 
nals and secret reports (unpublished) issued during 
war activities. He holds several issued patents 
and is the editor of “Volumes on Radiation Chem- 
istry” in the Plutonium Project Record. Dr. Burton 
is to appear on the program of the Tennessee 
Science Teachers Association (Luncheon meeting 
Friday, Hermitage Hotel). 





BURTON CALLICOTT, of 
the Memphis Art Academy, is 
a graduate of the Cleveland 
School of Art (1931). After 
teaching for a year in the 
Memphis public schools, he 
became a member of the 
faculty of the Memphis Acad- 
emy of Arts, where he has 
been an instructor for the past 
ten years. His achievements 
in the field of art include the 
painting of the murals in the 

; — Memphis Museum of Natural 
History in 1934-1935; the making of large-scale clay 
models for the Cotton Carnival Association and 
Spirit of Christmas, Inc., in the years 1932-1940; 
and exhibitions at the New York World’s Fair in 
1939, at Black Mountain College in 1942-1943, and 
at Virginia Intermont College in 1944-1945. He 
will address the Art Education Section (luncheon 
meeting Friday, Noel Hotel) on “Child Art and 
How to Evaluate It.” 
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LOYAL DURAND, JR., of the department of 
geology and geography of the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, received his A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1924, 1925, and 1930, respectively. His 
professional experience prior to his advent at the 
University of Tennessee includes instruction in 
geography at the University of Wisconsin and at 
summer sessions of Pennsylvania State College, 
Mankato, Minnesota, State Teachers College, and 
the University of Utah. During the war years he 
served in the military government program, teach- 
ing the geography of Germany at both the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
and also did war work in the Europe-Africa division 
of the Office of Strategic Services in Washington. 
He has held his present position since January, 1944. 
Dr. Durand will speak before the Geography Sec- 
tion (Room :220, Maxwell House, 2:00 Friday) on 
“Some Geographical Aspects of Postwar Europe.” 


CULLEN B. GOSNELL, in- 
structor in political science at 
Emory University and author 
of Government and Politics 
of Georgia, was born in 
South Carolina and received 
his college education at Wof- 
ford. After graduation, he 
taught for a brief time in the 
public schools of South Caro- 
lina and of Florida. In 1917 
Mr. Gosnell entered the 
United States Navy. Early in 
1918 he won a commission as 
Ensign and was assigned to overseas transport 
service, in which he spent sixteen months. After 
the first World War, Mr. Gosnell attended Van- 
derbilt University, where he received his M.A. de- 
gree. For four years thereafter he taught history 
and government in various colleges. He was 
mainly instrumental in founding the Furman In- 
stitute of Politics in 1924. From 1924 to 1927 he 
took graduate work at Princeton University, where 
he was awarded the Ph.D. degree in 1928. Since 
1927, Mr. Gosnell has held his present position at 
Emory. For over fifteen years he has pioneered in 
civic education in the South. In 1927 he founded the 
Institute of Citizenship at Emory. In recognition 
of his work in civic education, the American Politi- 
cal Science Association elected Mr. Gosnell to head 
its work in political education in 1935 and 1936. 
He is a contributor to the National Municipal Re- 
view and to the Atlanta Constitution. Dr. Gosnell 
is scheduled to address the History and Social 
Science Section (Room 200A, Watkins Institute, 
2:00 Friday) on “Present Conditions in England.” 
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E. H. C. HILDEBRANDT, 
Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, is a 
member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and 
also chairman of the Multi- 
Sensory Aids Committee of 
the Council. The report of 
this committee appeared in 
June, 1945, as the eighteenth 
yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics under the title, Multi-Sensory Aids in the 
Teaching of Mathematics. Dr. Hildebrandt form- 
erly was instructor in mathematics in the Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, High School; then at DePauw Uni- 
versity; at Brooklyn College; and at New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Montclair. He was for 
a time associate editor of the American Mathemati- 
cal Monthly. Dr. Hildebrandt will address the 
Mathematics Section, Room 1102 Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, 2:00 o’clock Friday. 


EINAR WILLIAM JACOB- 
SEN, President, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, was born in San Fran- 
cisco and educated at the Uni- 
versity of California, where he 
received his B.A. degree in 
1916 and his M.A. in 1923. In 
1932 Columbia University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. From 
1917-1919 he served as a cap- 
tain in the United States 
Marine Corps. From 1919 to 
1928 and from 1934 to 1940 he was associated with 
the Oakland, California, public schools, first as 





¥» teacher, then as principal of Roosevelt High School, 


S “ 


later as assistant superintendent, and finally as 
superintendent of schools. From 1928-1930 he was 
an instructor in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He became dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Pittsburgh in 1940 and served 
in that capacity until 1943, when he assumed his 
present position as president of the University of 
Louisville. Recently he completed a special educa- 
tional mission to the British Isles for the British 
Government. He is the author of Educational 
Opportunities Provided Postgraduate Students 
(1932), and co-author with John Hockett of Modern 
Practices in Elementary School (1938). Also, in 
1941, he was editor of Education for Family Life; 
in addition, he has contributed to various educa- 
tional magazines. Dr. Jacobsen will address the 
Intermediate Section (Lunchen meeting, Friday, 
main dining room, Andrew Jackson Hotel) on 
“Making the Schools Fit the Needs of Children.” 


GALEN JONES, director of the Division of 
Secondary Education, United States Office of Edu- 
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cation, attended McPherson College in Kansas, re- 
ceiving his A.B. degree in 1918. He earned his A.M. 
and Ph.D. degrees at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1921 and 1935, respectively. He be- 
gan his teaching career as a teacher of English in 
the high school at Marion, Kansas, and later taught 
mathematics and United States history in the 
Nampa, Idaho, schools. He has been identified with 
the administrative field of education since 1921, 
serving as principal of various high schools in 
Iowa, Oklahoma, Texas, Pennsylvania, -and New 
Jersey. He has been principal of the East Orange 
High School, East Orange, New Jersey, since 1942. 
During summers Dr. Jones has taught courses re- 
lating to the junior high school, secondary school 
curriculum, secondary school administration and 
supervision and administration of extracurricular 
activities in the graduate divisions of the University 
of Missouri, Ohio State University, Pennsylvania 
State College, Alfred University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Harvard University, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, the University of New Hampshire, and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. He is second 
vice-president of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and is a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Educational Records 
Bureau. Dr. Jones will address the Secondary 
School Principals Section at the luncheon meeting 
Friday at the Andrew Jackson Room of the Andrew 


Jackson Hotel. 


ROGER P. McCUTCHEON, 
Dean of the Graduate School 
and Director of the Summer 
Session and the University 
College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, is a 
native of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, and a graduate of 
Wake Forest College. He ob- 
tained the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees at Harvard University. 
The honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters was conferred upon 
him by his alma mater, Wake 
Forest, at its centennial celebration in 1934. He has 
been instructor in rhetoric at the University of Min- 
nesota, associate professor of English at Wake Forest 
College and at Denison University, and professor of 
English at Wake Forest. He was appointed to the 
faculty of Tulane in 1925 as professor of English and 
received the appointment of dean of the graduate 
school in 1937 and of director of the summer session 
and the university college in 1941. He is the co- 
author of two English textbooks, Introduction to 
the Study of Poetry and Anthology of English 
Literature, and is a frequent contributor of articles 
and reviews to scholastic journals. He is a member 
of the Modern Humanities Research Association; 
National Council of Teachers of English; Modern 
Language Association of America; South-Central 
Modern Language Association; Conference of Deans 
of Southern Graduate Schools; American Associa- 
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tion for Adult Education; Association of University 
Evening Colleges; Phi Beta Kappa. Dr. McCutch- 
eon will appear on the program of the Tennessee 
Council of Teachers of English, Room 205, Watkins 
Auditorium, 2:00 Friday. 


BEN W. MILLER, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, is a native of 
Indiana. He received his A.B. 
and M.S. degrees from Indiana 
University in 1931 and 1935, 
respectively, and his Ph.D. de- 
gree from New York Univer- 
sity in 1943. Experience prior 
to his present position includes 
twelve years of teaching, 
coaching, supervision, admin- 


istration, and teacher education on the elementary, 
» junior and senior high school, and university 
- levels, of which seven years were spent at Indiana 


University, Bloomington, Indiana. During this 
time, specific responsibilities included intramural 


- athletics, basketball coaching, supervised teaching 


in physical education, adapted and restricted physi- 
cal education, safety education, health service, 
physical therapy, health education, therapeutics, 
and directing physical fitness during the war for 
civilian students and those in the Army Specialized 
‘Training Program. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, the National Education 
Association, and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and is listed in Who’s Who in 
American Education. He is also affiliated with 
numerous organizations related to his chosen field 
of health, physical education, and recreation, such 
as the American Academy of Physical Education 
and the American Public Health Association. Dr. 
Miller will address the Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation Section (Y.M.H.A. Auditorium, 2:00 
Friday), on “The Shape of Things to Come.” 


HENRY V. PORTER, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the National 
Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations 
and editor of the National 
Press Service, received his 
training at the State Teachers’ 
College, Normal, _ [llinois, 
where he graduated with the 
B.E. degree, and at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he 
received the degree of Master 
of Arts. His professional ex- 
perience includes serving as 
basketball, football, track, and baseball coach, 
physical training and athletic director, high school 
principal, city superintendent of schools, instructor 
in teachers’ college, assistant manager of the IIli- 
nois High School Athletic Association, and manag- 
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ing editor of the Illinois Athlete. He has been 
active in the recodification of basketball, football, 
and track rules and has helped promote many im- 
provements in these sports. During the war he 
helped maintain an efficient nationwide program 
of physical fitness and athletics in the schools de- 
spite wartime handicaps. He is secretary and co- 
editor of National Basketball Rules, National Fed- 
eration Football Rules, and National Six-Man Foot- 
ball Rules, and is author of various articles and 
several books on athletics, including H. V.’s Athletic 
Anthology. His subject for the Athletic Section 
(Breakfast meeting, 7:30 Friday, Andrew Jackson 
Room) is “Athletic Benefits.” 


ADOLPH RUPP, basketball 
coach at the University of 
Kentucky, rated for years 
among the nation’s top basket- 
ball coaches, recently returned 
from Europe, where he assist- 
ed the United States Army in 
the development of a sports 
and recreation program for 
soldiers overseas. He is now 
in his sixteenth year as coach 
of the famed Kentucky Wild- 
cats, who have ranked year 
after year as one of the top 
basketball aggregations in the nation. 
native of Halstead, Kansas, where he captained 
his high school basketball team. At the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, from which he was graduated in 
1923, he played under Dr. Phog Allen. Subse- 
quently he coached for one year in the high school 
at Marshalltown, Iowa, and then at Freeport, Illi- 
nois, for four years. His teams at Freeport won 
seventy-two games and lost only nine. Rupp started 
developing winning basketball teams for Ken- 
tucky in 1930. In 1944 he won the highest honor 
in the basketball world—election to the basketball 
hall of fame. He was the tenth coach so honored 
in the history of the court sport. In the last fifteen 
seasons his teams have won two hundred fifty-five 
games and lost but sixty-two, an average of better 
than eighty per cent, and have won eight conference 
titles in the Southeastern Conference. He will 
appear on the program of the Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation Section (Y.M.H.A. Audi- 
torium, 2:00 Friday). 


JEAN GARDINER SMITH, library consultant, 
Alton community consolidated high school, Alton, 
Illinois, began her career as a teacher of English 
and then continued her liberal education by teach- 
ing twenty-one subjects in South America for three 
years. After her return voyage by way of South 
Africa and a three-months’ sojourn in Manila, she 
became a librarian. She has been a teacher- 
librarian, high school librarian, children’s librarian 
in a public library branch, and specialist in library 
materials (Inter-American) with the United States 
Office of Education in Washington for six months in 
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Ladies, While in Town Come to Burk’s for 


FAMOUS TOWNLEY COATS AND SUITS 
DRESSES 


and 
SPORTSWEAR 


BURK & COMPANY 


Between Fourth and Fifth on Church Street 


Fashion Floor—Second 








W elcome, Teachers 


to 


Shacklett’s Cafeteria 


CHURCH AT FIFTH 




















BEFORE OR AFTER THE SHOW 


fe 


Refreshments and Candy for 
Discriminating Theatregoers 
2916 WEST END AVENUE 
CHURCH STREET AT SEVENTH 








Compliments of 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & 


Glass Company 


421 Church Street, Nashville, Tennessee 





























WELCOME TEACHERS 


to 


EAT A BITE CAFE | 
Twenty-Four-Hour Service 


230 SIXTH AVENUE, NORTH 

















Come to Morse’s for Fine Neckwear 


HUNDREDS OF BEAUTIFUL 


293351 


The choosing is made easy by our big selection of bright | 
colorful spring ties—$1.00 to $5.00 


JOE MORSE CO. 
619-621 CHURCH STREET 














Fine Luggage and 


Ladies’ Handbags 


White Trunk & Bag Co. 


609 CHURCH STREET 
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1942. The last three years have seen her as librarian 
with the University High School in Minneapolis 
and a member of the staff of the library school at 
the University of Minnesota as instructor in adoles- 
cent book selection. She spent two summers at 
the University of Chicago in charge of their Ele- 
mentary School Library. She assumed her present 
position as library consultant in Alton this year 
in order to get still another viewpoint on library 
work, working with the grade school as well as 
the high school library. Her topic for the Library 
Section (Luncheon meeting Friday, room 206, Max- 
well House) is “Adult Books for the Adolescent.” 


ALBERT TANGORA, 
seven-time winner of the 
World’s Typing Champion- 
ship, world’s fastest operator 
of a manually operated type- 
writer, and holder of a record- 
breaking 142 net five-stroke 
words per minute for the hour 
on a Royal typewriter, has 
returned to the typewriter 
field after nearly four years 
in the United States Navy, 
most of which were spent in 
training yeoman typists. He 
started his career after but a few months’ instruc- 
tion, winning the Eastern States Novice Champion- 
ship at the age of thirteen at ninety-two words per 
minute for fifteen minutes. A few months later he 
won the World’s Novice Championship. At the age 
of sixteen, he became World’s Amateur Champion; 
at nineteen, World’s Professional Champion Typist. 
He is well-known in all educators’ circles as an 
exponent of rhythm, continuity, and ease of opera- 
tion. In his exhibitions he imparts a forceful logic 
to the means of increasing one’s speed on the type- 
writer. His talks have been a source of inspiration 
to students of typewriting throughout the world. 
In the Business Education Section (Luncheon meet- 
ing, 12:00, Loggia, Hermitage Hotel) Mr. Tangora 
will give a demonstration and discussion of correct 
typewriting technique. 





HERBERT A. TONNE, Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York 
University, is also editor of 
the Journal of Business Edu- 
cation. In 1944-1945 he was 
principal training specialist 
for clerical training for the 
Civil Service Commission in 
Washington, D. C. He is the 
author of Business Educa- 
tion; Basic Principles and 
Trends (1939), and Con- 
sumer Education in the 
Schools (1941), both of which 
were listed among the sixty outstanding books on 
education for their years of publication. He will 
address the Business Education Section (Luncheon 
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meeting, 12:00, Loggia, Hermitage Hotel) on the 
subject, “Job Standards Must Set the Goals of 
Business Education.” 


ELTON EWART WIEMAN, : 
Dean and Director of Physical — 
Education, University of 
Maine, was born in Orosi, 
California. He distinguished 
himself as a football player for 
three seasons at the University 
of Michigan, where he re- 
ceived his A.B. degree in 1921. 
From 1921 until 1930 he held 
various positions in coaching 
and in physical education and 
athletics at the University of 
Michigan, and also did gradu- 
ate work there in 1929. From 1930 to 1931 he was 
part-time line coach at the University of Minne- 
sota, and from 1932-1937 he served in the same 
capacity at Princeton University. From 1938 until 
his leave of absence to join in the war effort, he 
was head coach at Princeton. Also, from 1930-1938, 
he was with the State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Massachusetts. He served in 
both World Wars, having interrupted his college 
career to serve in the Air Service, United States 
Army, from 1918-1919. He was commissioned 
second lieutenant in 1919, and appointed chief of 
the Physical Training Section, Army Specialized 
Training Division, Army Service Forces, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., in March, 1943. He is 
author of Football Techniques (1929), and is co- 
author with H. O. Crisler of Practical Football 
(1934). He has also contributed to various pro- 
fessional journals. He will address the Adminis- 
trative Section (Y.M.C.A. Library, 2:00 Friday) on 
the topic, “What Schools Can Do to Improve Physi- 
cal Fitness of Students.” 





CHARLES E. ZOUBEK, 
shorthand editor of the Gregg 
Publishing Company and edi- 
tor of The Gregg Newsletter, 
is a shorthand reporter, with 
the degree of certified short- 
hand reporter and the 
diamond medal for writing 200 
words a minute. He is also an 
expert penman, having writ- 
ten the shorthand plates for 
more than a score of Gregg 
Shorthand texts. For the past 
ten years he has been instruc- 
tor of shorthand reporting in the evening session 
of the Hunter College of the City of New York and 
has given many shorthand demonstrations and lec- 
tures throughout the country. He is author of 
Dictation for Transcription, Dictation at In-Between 
Speeds, and 200 Takes for Building Shorthand 
Speed, and is coauthor of Speed Drills in Gregg 
Shorthand, Expert Shorthand Speed Course, and 
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Tennessee Teachers 
Welcame te Nashuille! 


ince books are a very definite part of a teacher’s life, you will be interested in our 
service. You are cordially invited to visit our Book Store as frequently as possible, 
and to make use of our mail order facilities when you cannot come in person. 


Our Children’s Book Department is one of the most complete in Nashville. 


Our goal is 100 per cent satisfactory service. If we do not have in stock an especially 


desired item, we will get it for you. 


Let 810 Broad Street 
Be Your Book Headquarters 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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Most-Used Congressional Record Short Cuts. His 
subject for the Business Education Section (Lunch- 
eon meeting, 12:00, Loggia, Hermitage Hotel) is 
“A Demonstration of Blackboard Techniques in the 
Shorthand Classroom.” 


Dita >| 


CHARLES EDMUNDSON, 
erstwhile war correspondent 
for Time and Fortune, is a 
graduate of the University of 
Tennessee (1927). After teach- 
ing school in Shelby County, 
Tennessee, for two years, he 
became a cub reporter for the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 
Later he became managing 
editor of the Birmingham 
Post, and then editorial writer 
for the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. In 1940-1941 he studied 
at Harvard as Nieman Fellow, after which he joined 
the staff of Fortune as associate editor. At present 
he is engaged in writing a book which he has 
had in mind for several years. The subject of his 
address before the Elementary Principals’ Section 
(Assembly Hall, Hermitage Hotel, Friday, April 
19, 2:00 P.M.) will be “What and How Soon Will 
You Teach Them?—A Layman’s View.” 


C. L. GREIBER, State Di- 
rector of Vocational and Adult 
Education for the State of Wis- 
consin, and President of the 
American Vocational Associa- 
tion, received his A.B. degree 
from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1929 and his A.M. 
degree from the same institu- 
tion in 1943. In 1932 he was 
appointed secretary of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education. 
During the period 1936-1941, 
inclusive, he organized and directed activities of 
the W.P.A. Adult Education Program, which in 
Wisconsin was under the direction of the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education. During 
the war he served as a lieutenant in the United 
States Naval Reserve, seeing active duty in the 
Instructor-Training Division from November, 1943, 
to June, 1944, when he returned to Wisconsin to 
accept the state directorship. He is a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Stout Institute 
and also a member of the State Radio Council. He 
is chairman of the Education Committee which is 
making preparations for participation of education 
in the 1946 State Centennial Celebration, and is a 
member of the Wisconsin Council on Education, 
the Governor’s Educational Advisory Committee, 
the Education Advisory Committee to the State 
Department of Veterans Affairs, and the A.V.A. 
Committee on Supplementary Teaching Aids. He 
has written numerous articles on vocational educa- 


tion for trade or professional publications. , He will 
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VISIT OUR STORE 


IN NASHVILLE 


b. tl. STIEE 


Jewelry Company 
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214-216 Sixth Avenue, North 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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«“... THE FASTEST SELLING LANGUAGE SERIES IN AMERICA” 





Let's Talk Grade 2 
Making Words Work Grade 3 
Gaining Skill with Words Grade 4 
Sharing Experiences Grade 5 


Communicating Ideas Grade 6 
Making Meaning Clear Grade 7 
Expressing Ideas Clearly Grade 8 
Thinking and Writing Clearly Grade 9 


























FOR MEANING. 

MAY, 1943 

The State of ARIZONA 
GRADES 2-8 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 


The State of KANSAS 
GRADES 3-9 


JANUARY, 1945 





Of the last five states to select an elementary language series for 
exclusive basal adoption .. . all five adopted McKee: LANGUAGE 


The State of KENTUCKY 


MAY, 1944 


The State of MISSISSIPPI 
GRADES 3-6 


NOVEMBER, 1944 


The State of OREGON 
GRADES 3-9 


GRADES 3-6 





























Placed on the TENNESSEE MULTIPLE LIST in 1941 .. . and adopted 
in thousands of independent county and city school systems. 


Accompanying Keys, Tests, and Workbooks Are Available 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


39 HARRIS STREET e 
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address the Tennessee Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation, General Vocational Session (Friday, 1:30- 
3:00 P.M., auditorium, Hume-Fogg Technical and 
Vocational High School), and the Trade and In- 
dustrial Section (Friday, 3:00-4:00 P.M., Room 218, 
Hume-Fogg). The subject of the latter address 
will be “A Challenge and an Opportunity for Vo- 
cational Guidance.” 


ALBERTA YOUNG, a na- 


both the Bachelor of Science 
and the Master of Science de- 
grees from the University of 
Tennessee. She received the 
degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy from the College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, 


of the staff of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Department 
of the University of Tennes- 
see for the past eight years. Prior to her accept- 
ance of this position she taught in the public schools 
in Tennessee and in West Virginia, was super- 
visor of home economics and of parent education 
in the public schools of Little Rock, Arkansas, and 
taught in the Division of Home Economics at Mich- 
igan State College. Dr. Young will speak before 
the Home Economics’Section at the luncheon meet- 
ing on Friday, April 19 (main ballroom, Noel Hotel. 
Luncheon, 12:30; address, 1:30). 


MRS. TOM RAGLAND, 
President of the Tennessee 
League of Women Voters, is a 
graduate of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, where she received 
her A.B. and M.A. degrees. 
For several years she was as- 
sociated in research work with 
Professor Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton of Yale University and is 
coauthor with him of “After 
Three Centuries.” At present 
she is instructor in economics 
at the University of Chatta- 
nooga, which position she accepted to help meet 
the emergency created when a sudden increase 
in G. I. enrollments swamped the regular faculty. 
Mrs. Ragland is active in civic affairs in Chatta- 
nooga, where she resides, serving on the board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association and that 
of the Council of Community Forces. She was 
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tive of Tennessee, received te 


where she majored in evalua- b, } 
tion. She has been a member oo 


formerly a member of the board of the National | 


League of Women Voters, but resigned this position 
upon being elected to the state presidency. The 
subject of her address to the Administrative Sec- 
tion (Y.M.C.A. Library, 2:00 Friday) will be “The 
Need fer Constitutional Revision in Tennessee.” 
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SERVING HOURS 











Dinner 
5 to 8 


Lunch 
11 to 2:15 


. BrfAkfast 


bed 
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GHEE TER 


222-224 SIXTH AVENUE, NORTH 
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Diamonds 





219 SIXTH AVENUE, NORTH 
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at Memphis 


Devoted to the ideal of quality 
education 


LIBERAL— 
CHRISTIAN— 
COEDUCATIONAL 
Fully Accredited, Superior 
Faculty, Tutorial System 


Address The Registrar 


SOUTHWESTERN 
AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 














TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Chartered 
September 3, 1794 


A small, endowed, church-re- 
lated, coeducational college of 
the liberal arts and sciences 
serving church and state for 
-: 151 years. 
Special arrangements made to 
‘# serve veterans. 
" Only students of character and 
!: ambition desired. 
if For Information 
Y Address 
Director of 
Admissions 


Tusculum College 


Greeneville, Tennessee 
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Opportunities for SUMMER STUDY 


Srarritt College 


June 10-July 18 July 10-August 23 


TEACHERS interested in character educa- 
tion in the school and community will 
find of special interest the curriculum of 
Scarritt College. 

SUMMER COURSES include, among other 
subjects, the following offerings, with 
full academic credit: 

Introduction to Bible Study 

Life and Teachings of Jesus 

Religious Values of the Old Testament 
Juvenile Delinquency and Crime 
Psychology of Character 

Personal Counseling 





Catalog or Summer Bulletin sent upon 
request 


Srarritt College 


In the University Center 
Nashville 4 Tennessee 








THE 





Church Affiliated Colleges in 
Tennessee 





Martin College 


Established 1870 


A Methodist Co-educational Junior 
College, offering: 

The First Two Years of College 
Work leading to the usual degrees 
in Arts, Sciences, and the Professions. 
Terminal Courses in General Educa- 
tion, Business, Religion, Art, Violin, 
Piano, Voice, and Speech. 

Teacher Training Courses leading to 
the Elementary State Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate. 

Special attention is given to the in- 
dividual needs of each student. 


4 
For Further Information Write 


E. H. ELAM, President 
Pulaski, Tennessee 




















MADISON 
COLLEGE 


Madison College, Tennessee 








Near Nashville—A Training Center 
for Christian Workers in a rural at- 
mosphere. 


Offerings in 
Teacher Training—Nursing—Diet 
and Nutrition—Agriculture— 
The Mechanical Arts 


Campus Industries 
furnish remunerative work in a 
Work-and-Study program 
A vitalized program of theory 
and practice 


Attractive Offerings 
for War Veterans—mature students 
—who desire refresher and special 
short courses 
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PERCY C. ANGOVE, Executive Secretary of the 
Michigan Society for Crippled Children and Dis- 
abled Adults, Detroit, since 1934, is a native of 
England. Having come to the United States in 
1911, he later graduated from Wayne University 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science. Subse- 
quently, he did graduate study at Michigan State 
College, Michigan Normal College, Wayne Univer- 
sity, and the University of Michigan. He inaugu- 
rated the services of state supervisor of special 
education and state supervisor of vocational rehabil- 
itation for the State of Michigan and administered 
them jointly for seven and one-half years. He has 
been active in numerous local, state, and national 
welfare and service organizations, and has contrib- 
uted many articles to magazines and special bul- 
letins; has been extension lecturer at the University 
of Michigan; and is a member of the Governor’s 
State Clearing Committee to facilitate services for 
wounded servicemen. He is a member and past 
vice-president of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. Mr. Angove is the speaker 
for the Special Education Section (Mocker’s Restau- 
rant, luncheon meeting, 12:30 Friday, April 19). 
His subject will be “Meeting the Needs of Children 


Through Spey Education.” 
f nL \ A—t int 2 
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THEW of the Foreign Area 
and Language Study, spon- 
sored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, is a graduate 
of the University of New 
Hampshire, having received 
his A.B. degree in 1928. He 
subsequently studied abroad, 
at the Franco-American Insti- 
tute of Vichy, the University 
of Geneva, and the University 
of Clermont, France, supple- 
menting his university studies 
by private tutoring. In 1932 he received from the 
University of Clermont the degree of Docteur 
d’Universite, mention Lettres. Professional expe- 
rience includes instruction in French and Spanish 
at Stuyvesant School, Warrenton, Virginia; in Eng- 
lish in a private school in Switzerland; and in the 
Romance Language Department, the Department 
of Education, and the School of Education of City 
College, New York City (1933-1942). During the 
second World War he served with the United States 
Army as a captain, first in military intelligence 
and .then in air intelligence. He has published 
numerous literary articles and book reviews for 
both learned and popular magazines, and his thesis, 
Amiel et la Solitude (1932). Two other works are 
in preparation at present: Qu’est-ce-que le Ro- 
mantisme? and The English Moralist Writers. He 
is a member of the English-Speaking Union, and 
in 1941-1942 was editor of the English-Speaking 
Union News. Dr. Matthew will be the speaker for 
the Modern Languages Section (Room 228, Max- 
well House, luncheon meeting Friday). 
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INEZ GRISWOLD, Assist- . 
ant Director, Division of Vis- 
ual Aids, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, received her B.A. de- 
gree from the State Teachers 
College, Radford, Virginia, and 
her M.A. degree from George 
Peabody College, Nashville. 
She is also a graduate of Bowl- 
ing Green Business Universi- 
ty, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and has done further graduate 
work toward the Ph.D. degree, 
at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Professional experience includes eleven 
years with the high schools of Montgomery County, 
Tennessee, first as teacher and then as principal. 
For three years she was the head of the Business 
Education Department of Marion College, Marion, 
Virginia. Later she was instructor for five quar- 
ters at Peabody College, then head of the Business 
Education Department of Bethany College, Bethany, 
West Virginia. During the war she was Specialist 
in Training, in charge of visual aids for curricular 
development, for the War Production Board. From 
January, 1944, until October, 1945, she was Senior 
Specialist in Training Techniques, Division of Vis- 
ual Aids, U. S. Office of Education, and in this 
capacity was in charge of the production of instruc- 
tor’s manuals for all films (456) produced by the 











Yes, we want you to have a copy of our beau- 


tiful Spring and Summer Catalog -~to use for 
two weeks or as long as you need it. Shop- 
ping from this Catalog 1s soeasy You sit in 
your easy chair at home, select the things 
you want- - then either phone or come to the 
Catalog Department in our store. A special 
Catalog Order clerk will handle all details for 
you Won't you come in soon and get your 


“library copy” of our Catalog? 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Fifth at Union Nashville, Tennessee 
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division. Her present position she has held since 
October, 1945.° She will address the Audio-Visual 
Section (Gertrude Weinstein Room, Y. M. H. A., 


2:00 P.M., Friday). 
ak ee 

LOREN D. REID, xecutive 
Secretary of the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America, is Profes- 
sor of Speech at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missou- 
ri. He is a graduate of Grin- 
nell College, Iowa, and holds 
the Ph.D. degree from the 
State University of Iowa. He 
has for many years been active 
in various professional speech 
associations. He was formerly 
president of the New York 
State Speech Association, a 
member of the Executive Council of the Eastern 
Public Speaking Conference, executive secretary of 
the Central States Speech Association, and editor 
of the publications of the Speech Association of 
Missouri. He has edited numerous books and arti- 
cles in the field of public speaking and speech cor- 
rection. His topic for the Speech Section (luncheon 
meeting, Friday, Noel Hotel Assembly Room) will 
be “New Approaches to the Teaching of Speech.” 





bo " MARY E. LEEPER is Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Educa- 
tion. She is also consultant on 
kindergartens for the Nation- 
al Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and for the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation. She has also been 
secretary of the Kindergarten 
preschool section of the World 
Federation of Education As- 
sociations. Miss Leeper will 
be the speaker for the Supervisors Banquet (Thurs- 
day, April 18, 6:00 P.M., Andrew Jackson Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel) on the subject, “Supervis- 
ors Are Interpreters,” and for the Association for 
Childhood Education (afternoon session, 3:00 P.M., 
Friday, April 19, War Memorial Building Audito- 
rium) on “Action for Our Children.” 






\ DAN A. DOLLARHIDE, Chief, Region II, U. S. 
ye” JPffice of Education, Surplus Property Utilization, 
i Washington, will speak to the Administrative Sec- 
tion at its meeting in the library of the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Friday afternoon, April 19, on “Surplus 
Property for Educational Use.” 
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Fifth Avenue and Church, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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smart young topper 


Return engagement for Spring and Summer . . . the 
famous Eisenhower drawstring jacket . . . done in lovely 
100% wool jersey, black or pastel colors. Match it up 
with your Spring dresses, team it with a lovely skirt 

. and you’ve a smart ensemble to wear anywhere. 
Sizes 10 to 18. Colors—black, maize, kelly green, gray, 


shrimp, coral, dusty pink, powder blue, and royal. 


As Illustrated, 5.98 
Cap Sleeve Style, 4.98 


Spertewear—Cain-Sloan’s Third Floor 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 














T. E. A. HOME 
(Continued from page 15) 
enactment of some important laws 
pertaining to public education, 
one of the most important of 
which provided proper educa- 
tional advantages for all children 
of the state, but specified separate 
schools for white and negro chil- 
dren. He also pressed the passage 
of a bill providing for normal 
schools in this state. Though the 
bill failed of passage at the time 
because of the lack of an appro- 
priation from the treasury, Dr. 
Jones’ son-in-law, Samuel Y. Cald- 
well, later helped to secure its pas- 
sage, thus providing the starting 
point of Peabody Normal College. 

It was said of Dr. Jones that he 
never sought honors, but only 
what was best for humanity. 
Truly a worthy founder of what 
was one day to become the home 
of an organization devoted to the 
cause of education! 

Located on what was then Vine 
Street, facing the Capitol of the 
State of Tennessee, the house 
now owned by the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association is part of a 
duplex built by Dr. Jones shortly 
after the War Between the States. 
The fine old two-story red-brick 
structure, with a base of white 
stone, represents the tribute to his 
family of a devoted husband and 
father. Given her choice of the 
two houses, Mrs. Jones chose the 
one with the porch (now number 
407 Seventh Avenue, North). The 
other half of the duplex (number 
409) was bestowed upon Quintard 
Jones, a son, who occupied it for 
several years, before leaving to 
reside in Cuba. 

Quintard Jones sold his part of 
the house to Mrs. Charles East- 
man, who later sold it to a Mr. 
Bruce. Subsequent owners in- 
cluded H. B. Alexander; Mrs. 
George A. Clark, who owned it 
from 1909 until 1920; Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Hicks (1920-1921); and 
the Tennessee Capitol Association, 
which purchased it in April, 1921. 

The Tennessee Capitol Associa- 
tion had been organized by Mrs. 
John L. Aiken, Mrs. Robert F. 
Weakley, and other prominent 
women of Nashville with the pur- 
pose of dignifying the surround- 
ings of the state Capitol. In 1921 
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the association was instrumental 
in the passage of a bill appropriat- 
ing $100,000 for the purchase of 
corner lots on both Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues and such other 
property as was deemed neces- 
sary. 

Thereupon, having learned that 
the property at 409 Seventh 
Avenue, North, was about to be 
sold to an undesirable organiza- 
tion, the Tennessee Capitol Asso- 
ciation purchased the _ house, 
which was then rented for vari- 
ous purposes until September, 
1936, at which time it was taken 
over by Mrs. Weakley. From then 
until March, 1942, the office of the 
Tennessee Capitol Association and 
various residences were main- 
tained in the building. 

In April of 1942, upon being 
purchased by the Nashville 
Museum of Art, the building was 
transformed into an art gallery 
and remained as such until its 
acquisition by the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association on January 22, 
1946. During its period of dedi- 
cation to art, the building housed 


many interesting exhibits, of 
which the most outstanding was 
the collection of work done during 
the war by Merchant Seamen 
serving in all parts of the world. 

The Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation purchased the house at 409 
for $23,000 and moved into the 
new quarters on February 6 of 
this year. 

The first four visitors received 
by the Association in its new 
home were, in the order of their 
arrival: V. G. Hawkins, of Galla- 
tin; J. R. Baker, of Columbia; 
Drew Gaylor, secretary of the 
Tennessee Teacher Retirement 
System (which now occupies the 
house at 407 Seventh Avenue, 
North); and Burgin E. Dossett, 
State Commissioner of Education. 

The lower floor comprises three 
offices: the secretarial office in the 
front room, occupied by Miss 
Elizabeth McBerry, Mrs. C. W. 
Stafford, and Miss Betty Con- 
stance, and the offices of A. D. 
Holt and Frank Bass in the rear. 
On the second floor are Miss Vesta 
Nelson’s office and the workroom. 
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Just Coming Off the Press! 


INDIVIDUAL ENGLISH 


By Helen I. Stapp, teacher of English in the Decatur, 
Illinois, High School, and Harry A. Greene, Director, 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, the State 


A new workbook, for high school use, which 
provides a thorough review of English skills. 


INDIVIDUAL ENGLISH CONTAINS 


224 pages (perforated) of work sheets 

a 64-page handbook of explanations, separately bound 
and attached to the inside front cover 

a separate 64-page book of perforated tests and addi- 
tional practice exercises 


Individual English may be used for remedial 
training in English skills in any high school 
grade, as a refresher course for college prepara- 
tory students, as a course for adult education 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


San Francisco 
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A third room has been rented out 
as a liaison office for the U. S. 
Office of Education, Surplus Prop- 
erty Utilization Division, and the 
State Department of Education, 
State Educational Agency for Sur- 
plus Property. This office is occu- 
pied by Quill Cope, Field Repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Office of 
Education; Harvey T. Marshall, 
Director of the State Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property; and 
their respective secretaries, Misses 
Mary Clifton Hunter and Eliza- 
beth Hoover. 

The Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation extends to all its members 
and friends a cordial invitation to 
visit the new offices, of which the 
Association is justly proud. 


WHO WANTS TAXES CUT? 

(Continued from page 17) 
the areas where public school ed- 
ucation has the lowest tax sup- 
port, while the lowest rate of re- 
jections comes from the sections 
of the country where school taxes 
are highest and schools are doing 
the best job. In other words, we 
are sacrificing our most effective- 
ly trained youth in this war be- 
cause those areas willing to foot 
the bill for education are produc- 
ing the men most capable of de- 
fending the country. Must we 
suffer this drain on “superior” off- 
spring in all our wars, because the 
tax lobby is powerful enough to 
cheat certain sections of America 
out of educational facilities they 
could afford? Is property more 
valuable to the republic than its 
potentially most productive citi- 
zens? 

The Army and Navy are skep- 
tical of the product of the low- 
tax interests’ school system. They 
have had to put candidates for 
pilots and navigators and engi- 
neers through simple arithmetic 
courses and some draftees through 
all the three R’s to equip them to 
fight. It isn’t only the hillbillies 
who have had to be taught to 
read and write in this war of 
machines and technology and pre- 
cision. Comic-strip techniques, 
visual education in the form of 
indoctrination movies, hipped-up 
textbooks, and all forms of brain- 
jogging devices, including the un- 
draped female form, have been 
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pressed desperately into service 
to get training across to soldiers 
and sailors who can’t read ordi- 
nary texts and get sense out of 
them, or listen to lectures and re- 
tain precious information. 

The progress of this war against 
the enemies of civilization was 
slowed by the prolonged training 
needed to make up for the failure 
of our tax-starved public schools 
to educate. 

Any schoolman can tell you 
why the schools fall down on 
their job. Poor salaries and slow 
promotion keep teaching stand- 
ards low. Niggardly school budg- 
ets make for bargain education, 
the one thing America, of all na- 
tions, can’t afford. Money doesn’t 
inevitably buy the best in school- 
ing, but the best schooling nat- 
urally costs money. High enough 
taxes for adequate school plants 
and competent teaching staffs can 
spell the difference between edu- 
cation and a futile waste of time. 

Nor does this mean that a mar- 
ble-front building complete with 
swimming pool and cafeteria is 
essential to teach children reading 








and writing and the fundamentals 
of democracy. A modest one-room 
rural school can turn out Grade 
A citizens if it has a capable 
teacher, but the tragedy is that 
one-room rural schools usually get 
enough of the tax money to hire 
inferior teachers. 

What should education cost? I 
don’t know, but I know we have 
paid too little and got only what 
we paid for. Asa parent I would 
gladly pay twice as much in school 
taxes if that would assure my 
youngsters of the kind of educa- 
tion I think they deserve and 
know they aren’t getting. If the 
Army and Navy can afford ef- 
fective education, I can. 


Optimism unaccompanied by per- 
sonal effort will bear little fruit. Some 
people have a good aim, but don’t pull 
the trigger—Job Hedges. 











Mocker’s Seventh Avenue 
Restaurant 
is ideally prepared to 
entertain you at 
Dinner or Luncheon 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
(Two blocks from Hermitage and 
Andrew Jackson Hotels) 








Escorted 


Mexico Tours 


Sixteen Days 


ALL-EXPENSE 


“26 


FROM NASHVILLE EVERY SATURDAY 


Rail (Pullman) to San Antonio, Then Motor Via Famous Pan 
American Highway to Mexico City. 
Visit Our Office or Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


Air Reservations, [ gd 
Hotels, Resorts, k 
Traveler’s Checks GUe y uc. 
414 Church Street, Nashville 3, Tennessee 
6-1484 


OD 


Budget Plan 
If Desired 


For Complete Information 


Trips, Tours, 
and Cruises 
Everywhere 
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SICK-LEAVE PAY | 
(Continued from page 20) 
cause of sickness. Unused sick 
leave may accumulate to a maxi- 
mum of forty-five days at the rate 

of nine days per years. 

By Alabama regulations, sick 
leave is defined as the absence 
from regular duties of a teacher 
because of (a) illness, (b) bodily 
injury which incapacitates the 
teacher, (c) attendance upon a 
member of the family within the 
household of the teacher, where 
illness requires the care of such 
teacher, and (d) death in the im- 
mediate family of the teacher. 

Tennessee’s School Code now 
permits counties and cities to have 
plans of their own for reimburse- 
ment of teachers for time lost on 
account of illness. Many local 
systems, however, are unable to 
finance such programs entirely 
from local funds, and all of them 
need the inducement which would 
be afforded by state participation 
in the program. 

Recognizing the urgent need for 
legislation in this field, the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association 
unanimously voted to include 
“sick-leave benefits for teachers” 
as a major objective in its legis- 
lative program to be presented to 
the 1947 General Assembly. It is 
proposed that the program be 
financed jointly by state and local 
governments. The Sick-Leave 
Committee estimates that an an- 
nual appropriation of approxi- 
mately $200,000 would provide the 
state’s share of the expense for a 
system similar to that now in op- 
eration in Alabama. 

National studies have shown 
that teachers do not take unfair 
advantage of sick leave when it is 
provided for them. In fact, the 
average number of days absent 
because of illness appears from 
various studies to range from 2.6 
days to 5.2 days per year per teach- 
er—a negligible amount. 

Details of Tennessee’s proposed 
sick-leave plan for teachers will 
be worked out at a later date by 
the Legislative Committee of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 
In the meantime it is important 
that every teacher in the state 
consider himself a committee of 
one to familiarize the public with 
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the need for an adequate sick 
leave program for teachers and to 
sell the idea to our legislators, 
both present and prospective. The 
time to act is now! 


ANNUAL HONOR LIST 
(Continued from page 21) 


McCallie South Pittsburg 
(Chattanooga) Southside 
Maryville (Memphis) 


Millington Central St. Mary’s 


Ooltewah (Memphis) 
Rives The Morgan School 
Rule (Petersburg) 
(Knoxville) Wartrace 
Sewanee Military 
Academy 
SECOND HONORS (51-64) 
Battle Ground Chester County 
Academy (Henderson) 
(Franklin) Clarksville 
Baxter Seminary Cocke County 
Blountville (Newport) 
Bob Jones Acad- Cumberland 
emy County 
(Cleveland) (Crossville) 
Bradley Central Dickson 
(Cleveland) Dover 
Bristol Dyersburg 
Brighton Eagleville 
Castle Heights East Nashville 
(Lebanon) Elizabethton 
Central Englewood 
(Cookeville) Erin 
Central Etowah 
(Fountain City) Everett 
Central (Maryville) 
(Jacksboro) Franklin County 
Central (Decherd) 
(McMinnville) Friendsville 
Central Gallatin 
(Memphis) Greenback 
Central Greeneville 
(Murfreesboro) Grove 
Central (Paris) 
(Shelbyville) Grundy County 
Central (Tracy City) 
(Winchester) Halls 


Haywood County 
(Brownsville) 
Hay-Long 
(Mt. Pleasant) 
Hillsboro 
(Franklin) 
Humboldt 
Hume-Fogg 
(Nashville) 
Huntland 
Isaac Litton 
(Nashville) 
Jellico 
Jones 
(Lynnville) 
Jonesboro 
Knoxville 
Lascassas 
Lausanne 
(Memphis) 
Lebanon 
Lenoir City 
McMinn County 
(Athens) 
Marion County 
(Jasper) 
Memphis Tech 
Messick 
(Memphis) 
Milan 


Miss Hutchinson’s 


(Memphis) 


Nicholas Blackwell 


(Memphis) 


Oak Ridge 
Oneida 
Powell 
Red Bank 
Ridgely 
Ripley 
Roane County 
(Kingston) 
Rockwood 
Sacred Heart 
(Memphis) 
Science Hill 
(Johnson City) 
Soddy-Daisy 
Springfield 
Spring Hill 
Treadwell .- 
(Memphis) 
Trevecca 
(Nashville) 
Tyner 
Unicoi County 
(Erwin) 
Union City 
Ward-Belmont 
(Nashville) 
Waverly Central 
ebb 


(Bell Buckle) 
White County 

(Sparta) 
Young 

(Knoxville) 





HONORABLE MENTION 
(51 or higher) 


Bell Buckle 
Bluff City 
Broad School 
(Jackson) 
Charleston 
Friendship 
Holston Valley 
(Bristol) 
Lewis County 
(Hohenwald) 
Morrison 
Palmersville 
Patten 
(Pikeville) 


Robertsville 
(Edgemore) 
Sullivan 
(Kingsport) 
Taylor 
(Jackson) 
Tennessee Indus- 
trial 
(Nashville) 
Tennessee School 
for Blind 
(Knoxville) 
Waverly Hall 
Wynn 


RESTAURANT AND SODA FOUNTAIN 





221 SIXTH AVE.,N. 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 
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ookshel 


JERRY. Enjoyable stories about 
Jerry and his dog, Bowser, a playmate 
Sue and her kitten, Fluff. True-to-life 
experiences full of action, suspense, 
and humor to captivate the interest of 
the very young reader. An excep- 
tionally easy-to-read book which uses 
only thirty-six words introduced grad- 
ually to give adequate practice in sight- 
word recognition and fluency in read- 
ing. The natural and appealing illus- 
trations in three colors are by Mildred 
Lyon Hetherington, well-known chil- 
dren’s artist. Grade Level: Pre-primer. 
List price: cloth edition, 85c; paper 
edition, 44c. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

NEW AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT 
INCLUDES VERY RECENT TOPICS. 
During the recent months and years, 
we have all been more or less con- 
scious of the fact that important his- 
tory was being made. “Some day,” 
we have thought, “this will all be in 
the history books.” It is there already. 
A new American history text, AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY, 1946, COPYRIGHT, 
by Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and 
John Van Duyn Southworth—experi- 
enced and very successful authors of 
history books—brings the story of our 
country so far up to date that it treads 
upon the heels of recent news dis- 
patches. The book is published by the 
Iroquois Publishing Company, whose 
home office is in Syracuse, New York. 


New Books Received 


EVERYDAY JUNIOR MATHE- 
MATICS, BOOK II, William Betz. 
Published by Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. Price, $1.48. (564 
pages.) 

PLANE GEOMETRY, Rachel P. 
Keniston and Jean Tulley. Published 
by Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. Price, $1.88. (392 pages.) 











ect G without a care! 


> nd for special pre-vacation offer on a T.C.U 

slicy that will protect you whether disz Gini 
b »y Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Bargain 
price carries you the rest of the school year, 
through vacation and well into fall. 


FREE TAG FOR 


YOUR BAG 
Has space for name and 
address with transparent 
cover. Free while supply lasts. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITER 
7228 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Neb 

Send me your special Pre- oontien offer and Free § 
Bag Tag. 1 
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TEACHERS AND EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 19) 
men think of the next generation. 
May America become a country of 
statesmen before it is too late. 
May it become a country of states- 
men who will make possible the 
kind of teachers that can mold 
America’s children into safe citi- 
zens of today’s world. 


INSERVICE TRAINING 
(Continued from page 40) 

growth? No one can hide his 
inefficiency by remaining 
aloof and unapproachable. 
Come down to earth, princi- 
pals, and work with us. We 
need you, and we don’t ex- 
pect you to know all the an- 
swers. Together we will all 
grow professionally. 


THEY TELL ME 
(Continued from page 41) 

J. W. Byrn, who was superin- 
tendent of schools at Charlotte, 
and who is now a full-time repre- 
sentative of The Quarrie Corpor- 
ation, has made an outstanding 
record with the company. He has 
been awarded the superior serv- 
ice key. 

Prizes at the Franklin County 
schools art exhibit were awarded 
recently at Sewanee by Mrs. 
Stratton Buck, chairman. The 
exhibit is staged annually as part 
of the University of the South’s 
fine arts program. 
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ARE 
PROGRESS/VE 


Write tor Calalog 


HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











KNOWLEDGE AND INTEREST 
(Continued from page 25) 
resources or creative writing 
revealing appreciation of re- 
sources.) 

6. Comparisons of ways of living 
and of utilizing resources in 
many types of situations. 

To achieve the purposes in ac- 
quainting boys and girls in the 
elementary school with the 
natural and social world, teachers 
must be ever mindful of the total 
development of each personality. 
There must be much back-and- 
forth relationship between the 
school and the outside world. In 
addition to the stimulating class- 
room use of books, pamphlets, 
magazines, charts, maps, motion 
pictures, radio programs and other 
audiovisual aids, pupils should 
study through such media as field 
trips, garden projects, and inter- 
views and conferences with in- 
formed persons. Returned service 
men and women can contribute 
much toward making geography 
real and in building understand- 
ings and friendly attitudes toward 
peoples at home and in other 
lands. 

& 


VIVA, MEXICO!! 
(Continued from page 27) 

mas custom and inasmuch as this 
culmination was near the Christ- 
mas holidays, the class was very 
much interested in the difference 
between our Christmas customs 
and those of the Mexicans. 

Understandings were attained 
through daily reading, writing, 
problem-solving activities, plan- 
ning and evaluation periods, and 
a correlation of these with the 
language arts. 

This was a happy experience for 
all the children and it stimulated 
a great interest in the ways of 
living familiar to our Southern 
Neighbor. It was with genuine 
regret that the children uttered 
the final phrase, “Adios, Amigos!” 


The more the veil is lifted from the 
origin and increase of those forces 
which brought about the war, the 
clearer it becomes that they were the 
heirs, the bearers and continuers of 
errors of which the essential element 
was the neglect, overthrow, denial, and 
contempt of Christian thought and 
principles.—Pope Pius XII. 
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Attention! 
Librarians and leachers 


Among the Many Seruices 
Rendered le Librarians Are: 


DISPLAY ROOM. A display room, containing more than 10,000 different 
titles of selected library books, is maintained. These books are for all 


grades and are classified according to the Dewey Decimal system. 


LIBRARIANS. Librarians are in charge full time to assist purchasers in 


making their book selections. 


CATALOGS. Elementary and high school catalogs are issued annually, 
listing most of the approved library books for schools. Write for catalogs 


and lists. 


BOOKS. Any book in print and all ephemeral materials such as pamphlets, 
leaflets, and paper-bound books can be supplied. 


PRICES. The Tennessee Book Company operates on a wholesale basis, 
giving liberal discounts to schools and libraries. Prices are in line with 
those of any other distributor in the country. Bids will be made without 


obligation on any book lists submitted. 


STOCK. We carry in stock at all times over 100,000 approved library books 
of all grades and classifications, including adult books for public libraries. 
Library purchasers are cordially invited to visit us and select their books. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Mildred H. Bosworth, Manager of Library Department 


181-185 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 








OPPORTUNITIES 
IN RADIO 
BROADCASTING 
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IS AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE SPEECH AND MUSIC TRAINING OF 


BOB JONES COLLEGE 


° Ga 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in the Voice — Piano — Violin — Pipe 
field of radio cover microphone _ tech- Organ — Speech — Art — Offered 
nique, script writing, program building, ’ without additional cost above regu- 
etc, Students at lar academic tuition to students en- 
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gain practical experience in actual | 7 : LIB RAL ARTS COLI EC E i 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


daily broadcasts from the college 
studios. Se . GRADUATE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


CO-EDUCATIONAL, INTERDENOMINATIONAL, AND CHRISTIAN, BOB JONES COLLEGE 
STANDS WITHOUT APOLOGY FOR THE “OLD-TIME RELIGION” AND THE ABSOLUTE 
AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 


For detailed information write: 


DR. BOB JONES JR. BOB JONES COLLEGE 


Cleveland, Tennessee 








